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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PEPYS: TIME OF CHARLES II. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of 
Charles IT. and James ITI. With a Life and 
Notes, by Richard Lord Braybrooke. Third 
Edition. Vol. I. 8vo. Colburn. 

Tax writer of this diary is perhaps the only man that 
ever lived who could summon up so large a quantity 
of one curious kind of resolution as to enable him to 
commit to paper, on the night of his uncle’s funeral, 
“my father and I lay together to-night, J greedy to 
se the will, but did not ask to see it till to-morrow.” 
Human nature is the same to-day as it was yesterday, 
and, in all probability, will not differ in any essential 
particular on the morrow; but that a man who en- 
tertained the most homely and unpoetical notions, 
but who was nevertheless a shrewd man of business, 
should be able to put to paper the accumulation of a 
day's thoughts, inmost thoughts, the naiveté of which 
carry irresistibly with them the stamp of reality, must 
be accounted one of the most remarkable phenomena 
of the kind the world has ever witnessed, It is this 
which imparts the charm and, to some extent, the 
value to the “Diary of Samuel Pepys,” and will ever 
render it a favourite as a work of amusement, and, if 
philosophically viewed, a work of the highest instruc- 
tion. 

The public are much indebted to Lord Braybrooke 
for the new edition, which has restored many frag- 
ments, withont which the literary Peeping Toms 
would never have been satisfied, but respecting the 
precise value of which we are not so well convinced. 
It would be unfair to pronounce an opinion till the 
whole has appeared, but at present we think the addi- 
tions are chiefly illustrative of the writer’s domestic 
life. Of the historical portion of a book so well 
known it would be unnecessary to speak, and we 
shall now, therefore, content ourselves with calling 
our readers’ attention to some of the most curious 
specimens amongst the minor familiar passages Mr. 
Pepys has condescended to record :— 

“1660. Jan, 6.—This morning Mr. Shepley and 
Idid eat our breakfast at Mrs. Harper’s, my brother 
John being with me, upon a cold turkey-pie and a 
goose. At my office, where we paid money to the 
soldiers, till one o’clock; and I took my wife to my 
eosen, Thomas Pepys, and found them just sat down 
to dinner, which was very good—only the venison 
pasty was palpable mutton, which was not handsome. 

“Jan, 24,—I took my wife to Mr. Pierce’s, she 
in her way being exceedingly troubled with a pair of 
new pattens, and I vexed to go so slow, it being late. 
We found Mrs, Carrick very fine, and one Mr. Lucy, 
who called one another husband and wife, and after 
dinver a great deal of mad stir. There was pulling 
off Mrs. Bride’s and Mr. Bridegroom’s ribbons, and 
a great deal of fooling among them, that I and my 
wife did not like. 

“Feb. 28.—Up in the morning, and had some red 
herrings to our breakfast, while my boot-heel was 
a-mending, by the same token the boy left the hole 
as big as it was before. 

“ April 23.—I had 40s. given me by Capt. Cowes, 
of the Paragon. In the evening, for the first time, 
extraordinary good sport among the seamen, after 
my Lord had done playing at nine-pins. That being 
done, he fell to singing a song, to the tune of the 
‘Blacksmith. 

“May 14th—The weather bad. We were sadly 
washed when we come near the shore, it being very 
hard to land there. The shore is so, all the country 
between that and the Hague, all sand. The rest of 
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the company got a coach by themselves ; Mr. Creed 
and I went in the fore-part of a coach, wherein were 
two very pretty ladies, very fashionable, and with 
black patches, who very merrily sang all the way, 
and that very well, and were very free to kiss two 
blades that were with them. 

“ Escape of Charles II.—May 23.—Upon the 
quarter-deck, le (Charles II.) fell into discourse of 
his escape from Worcester, where it made me ready 
to weep to hear the stories that he toid of his diffi- 
culties that he had passed through, as his travelling 
four days and three nights on foot, every step up to 
his knees in dirt, with nothing but a green coat, and 
a pair of country breeches on, and a pair of country 
shoes, that made him so sore all over his feet, that 
he could scarce stir. Yet he was forced to run away 
from a miller and other company that took them for 
rogues. His sitting at table at one place, where the 
master of the house, that had not seen him in eight 
years, did know him, but kept it private; when, at 
the same table, there was one that had been of his 
own regiment at Worcester, could not know him, but 
made him drink the king’s health, and said that the 
king was at least four fingers higher than he. At 
another place, he was by some servants of the house 
made to drink, that they might know that he was not 
a Roundhead, which they swore he was. In another 
place, at his inn, the master of the house, as the 
king was standing with his hands upon the back of a 
chair by the fireside, kneeled down and kissed his 
hand privately, saying, that he would not ask him 
who he was, but bid God bless him whither he was 
going. Then the difficulties in getting a boat to get 
into France, where he was fain to plot with the 
master thereof, to keep his design from the foreman 
and a boy, which was all the ship's company, and so 
get to Fecamp, in France. 

“May 30.—I did eat a dish of mackarel, newly 
catched, for my breakfast. All this morning making 
up my accounts, in which 1 counted that I had made 
myself now worth about 80/., at which my heart was 
glad, and blessed God.—31st. Captain Sparling, of 
the Assistance, brought me a pair of silk stockings, 
of a light blue, which I was much pleased with. 
This day the month ends. I in very good health, 
and all the world in a merry mood, because of the 
king’s coming. 

“ Aug. 14.—To the Privy Seal, and thence to my 
Lord’s, where Mr. Pim, the tailor, and I agreed upon 
making me a velvet coat. At night, good sport, 
having the girl and boy to comb my head. 

“ Mrs. Pepys’ petticoat.— August 18.— Towards 
Westminster by water. I landed my wife at White- 
friars, with 5/. to buy her a petticoat, and my father 
persuaded her to buy a most fine cloth, of 26s. a-yard, 
and a rich lace, that the petticoat will come to 5l.; 
but she, doing it very innocently, I could not be 
angry.—] 9th. Home to dinner, where my wife had 
on her new petticoat, that she bought yesterday, 
which, indeed, is a very fine cloth and a fine lace; 
but that being of a light colour, and the lace all 
silver, it makes no great show. 

““ The story of the beard.—Oct. 9.—Our gentle- 
men and Mr. Prin dined together. I found Mr. Prin 
a good, honest, plain man, but in his discourse not 
very free or pleasant. Among all the tales that 
passed among us to-day, he told us of one Damford, 
that, being a black man, did scald his beard with 
mince-pie, and it came up again all white, and con- 
tinued till his dying day. 

“ Desdemona.—Oct. 11.—In the Park we met 
with Mr. Salisbury, who took Mr. Creed and me to 
the Cockpit, to see the ‘ Moor of Venice,’ which was 
well done. Burt acted the Moor ; by the same token, 


a very pretty lady that sat by me called out to see 
Desdemona smothered. With Mr. Creed to Hercules’ 
Pillars, where we drank. 

“ The sublime and the ridiculous,—Oct, 13. —I went 
out to Charing Cross, to see Major-General Harrison 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; which was done there, 
he looking as cheerful as any man could do in that 
condition. He was presently cut down, and his 
head and heart shown to the people, at which there 
was great shouts of joy. Thus it was my chance to 
see the King beheaded at Whitehall, and to see the 
first blood shed in revenge for the King at Charing 
Cross. Setting up shelves in my study. 

“ Fie, Mr. Pepys !—1661. April 10.—We had a 
fine collation, but I took little pleasure in that, for 
the illness of the music, and for the intentness of my. 
mind upon Mrs. Rebecca Allen. After we had done 
eating, the ladies went to dance, and among the men 
we had, I was forced to dance too, and did make an 
ugly shift. Mrs. R. Allen danced very well, and 
seems the best-humoured woman that ever I saw. 
About nine o'clock, Sir William and my lady went 
home, and we continued dancing an hour or two, 
and so broke up very pleasant and merry, and so 
walked home, I leading Mrs. Reb » who d, 
I know not why, in that and other things, to be 
desirous of my favours, and would in all things 
show me respects. Going home, she would needs 
have me sing, and I did pretty well, and was highly 
esteemed by them. So to Captain Allen’s, where we 
was last night, and heard him play on the harpsi- 
chon, and J find him to be a perfect good musician, 
and there, having no mind to leave Mrs. Rebecca, I 
did what with talk and singing (her father and I), 
Mrs. Turner and I staid there till two o'clock in the 
morning, and was most exceeding merry, and I had 
the opportunity of kissing Mrs. Rebecca very often. 

“ A libel on the ladies.—April 23.—I took my wife 
and Mrs. Frankleyn to Axe-yard, in which, at the 
further end, there were three great bonfires, and a 
great many gallants, men and women; and they laid 
hold of us, and would have us drink the king’s 
health upon our knees, kneeling upon a faggot, which 
we all did, they drinking to us one after another, 
which we thought a strange frolique ; but these gal- 
lants continued there a great while, and 1 wondered 
to see how the ladies did tipple. 

“ May 11.—To Gray’s-inn, and there to a barber's, 
where I was trimmed, and had my hair cut, in which 
I am lately become a little curious, finding that the 
length of it do become me very much. 

“A christening, and the evils of racing.—May 29. 
—I did give the midwife 10s., and the nurse 5s., and 
the maid of the house 2s.; but forasmuch as I ex- 
pected to give the name to the child, but did not, it 
being called John, I forbore then to give my plate 
till another time, after a little more advice. Being 
done, we went to Mrs. Shipman’s, who is a great 
butter-woman, and I did see there the most of milk 
and cream, and the cleanest that ever 1 saw in my 
life. In our way, we had great sport to try who 
should drive fastest, Sir W. Batten’s coach or Sir 
W. Penn’s chariot, they having four and we two 
horses, and we beat them. But it cost me the spoil- 
ing of my clothes and velvet coat with dirt. Being 
come home, I to bed, and give my breeches to be 
dried by the fire against to-morrow. 

“ Sept. 9.—To Salisbury-court play-house, where 
was acted the first time a simple play, and ill acted, 
only it was my fortune to sit by a most pretty and 
most ingenious lady, which pleased me much. 

“ Oct. 27.—To church, my wife with me, whose 
mourning is now grown so old that I am ashamed to 








go to church with her, 
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“ Noy, 17,—To, church, and heard a simple fellow 
upon the praise of church music, and exclaiming 
against men’s wearing their hats on in the church. 
To church again, but slept part of the sermon. 

“ Dec, 13.—With my wife to the painter's, and there 
she sat the first time to be drawn, while I all the 
while stood looking on a pretty lady’s picture, whose 
face did please me extremely. At last, he having 
done, I found that the dead colour of my wife is 
good, above what I expected, which pleased me ex- 
ceedingly.” 

The trifling absurdity of some of the entries are 
almost beyond imagination, and would exceed the 
belief of, their authenticity, were it not that the 
genuineness of the work is beyond the reach of 
scepticism. Thus on January Ist, 1662, he relates 
that. “ waking this morning out of my sleep on a 
sudden, I did with my elbow hit my wife a great blow 
over her face and neck, which waked her with pain, 
at.which I was sorry, and to sleep again.” If the 
entries which Lord Braybrooke has suppressed, as 
being “devoid of the slightest interest,” be of this 
description, and we can scarcely imagine any more 
trifling, their loss ean hardly be regretted; and yet 
we are almost inclined to reeall that opinion, when 
we know by experience how often it happens that 
notices which to one reader may appear wholly in- 
significant and useless, are found by another to be of 
the highest value, as illustrative of manners, customs, 
or phraseology. It is this fact which so frequently 
destroys the value of selections, and sends original 
inquirers to the first sources, in the hope that they 
may yield something of interest that has been over- 
looked, thus furnishing continual labour and trouble 
to those who are never satisfied till they have ex- 
hausted the subject they have taken in hand. 

We observe amongst the notes some that might 
have been corrected, and others altogether omitted ; 
but, in general, they are useful, and much to the 
purpose. The object of quoting such lines as these— 


“O let that day from time be blotted quite, 
And belief oft in next age be waved, 


In deepest silence that act concealed might, 
That so the credit of our nation might be saved,” 


which possess neither merit nor grammar, may well 
be questioned, although from an unpublished MS8., 
an old excuse for printing rubbish, and one which 


ought, in these days, to be eschewed. When Pepys 
mentions the play of ‘Father's own Son,” we are 
told in a note that it “‘ocours in ‘ Malone’s History 
of the British Stage,” an assertion totally incorrect, 
for it is merely mentioned in a list of plays perforined 
at the Cockpit. And, to eonclude an ungrateful 
subject, we cannot imagine why a-dislike to Suffolk 
cheese should -be termed a prejudi Did Lord 
Braybrooke never hear tell of cheese made in that 
county so hard that it was used for gate-pins ? 

The philological notes are open to far more serious 
objections—words improperly explained, and others 
slurred over. Thus, p. 70, we are not told that a 
noise of trwmpets meant a company of trumpeters ; 
at p. 156, a whisk is a tippet, not “a sort of dress 
formerly worn by women ;” at p. 226, we are told a 
chamber was “a species of great gun,” exactly con- 
trary to its correct meaning; and so in a dozen other 
instances. We consider these errors and oversights 
more remarkable, when books are so readily acces- 
sible, in which correct explanations of such terms 
occur} and a reference to a book so well known as 
Mr. -Halliwell’s “ Dictionary of Archaisms,” would 
have set the noble editor right on all these points. 
We- have considered it our duty to point out these 
imperfections, but we-need scarcely say they are very 
slight blemishes in a work of peculiar interest, and one 
which embraces so-great.a variety of discursive topics. 
eee 

NEW NOVEL! NEW WHITER. 
A Stumble on the Threshold. A Story of the Day. 
By Mary Molesworth. Pp. 342. Oliier. 
Tne name of the authoress is not familiar to us, 
and yet we can hardly imagine so natural and 
forcible a picture of real life, with acute observation 
of mental phenomena and the influence of the pas- 
sions, to be a first essay. If it be, it is exceedingly 








promising; and Miss Molesworth may, whenever 
she pleases, try a wider flight through the. realms of 
fiction, with a firm assurance of success. The cha- 
racters are truthfully drawn, skilfully shaded, and well 
contrasted. In this volume is an able and very in- 
teresting tale. It is that of a young gentleman of 
noble parentage, educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
entered into the army, and broke for a breach of 
discipline in challenging his superior officer. His 
consequent sufferings, aggravated by the sternness of 
an unforgiving father, and the selfishness of an un- 
worthy elder brother, and his restoration to society 
and distinction, are circumstantially traced from the 
first Stumble on the Threshold to the final issue— 
an issue which it would be shameful in us, by any 
hint, to deprive our fair readers of the privilege of 
developing for themselves in Miss Molesworth’s 
attractive volume. Yet we must give a specimen of 
a production of which it is our critical duty to speak 
so favourably. The father of the hero may serve as 
one of the well-painted portraits in the gallery : 

“Viscount Mount-Arden, the present holder of 
the title and estates—a fine stately-looking man, 
about fifty, well conservé, yet with no assumption of 
juvenility—was one of that rather numerous class of 
persons who seem either to have been born without 
feelings, or to have entirely survived them. Virtues 
he had: strict integrity, unblemished. honour; a 
liberal hand, and an unprejudiced mind; he was not 
deaf to the cry of the needy, nor incapable of making 
a sacrifice to oblige a friend; but no one ever 
remembered to have heard him utter a generous 
sentiment, or seen him display (since his sons left 
off petticoats) the smallest signs of affection for any 
human being. He was never roused to enthusiasm, 
or melted into sympathy; even politics, in which he 
occasionally took an active part, failed to excite him; 
the grossest perversion of right could not move him 
to indignation; no possible conjuncture of circum- 
stances could inspire him with lively interest. 

“ Not that he was deficient in perceptive qualities ; 
he was well versed in literature—he admired the fine 
arts ; but without rapture, without that kindling of 
the soul whieh seems to bring the spirit of the 
hearer or gazer in unison with that of the author or 
artist. He could bear his part well in society; but 
his disposition was reserved and undemonstrative ; 
so that, while universally respected, he made few 
friends. In short, though endowed with the faculties 
of the head, he was deficient in the emotions of the 
heart : with few exterior faults, he was always cold at 
the core. 

“Tn his own conduct through life, Lord Mount- 
Arden, like Shakspeare’s Angelo, was 

“* precise ; scarce confessing 

That his blood flowed, or that his appetite 

Was more to bread than stone:’” 
he was therefore little disposed to make allowance 
for the excesses of others, the temptations to which 
he could not comprehend. The impulses which 
drive so many men alternately into good and evil 
actions, were as inconceivable by him as fear by 
Nelson. The only human passion of which he ap- 
peared susceptible was that of anger, in which he 
frequently indulged to an alarming extent; his prone- 
ness to take offence being as remarkable as his 
security from every other sort of mental agitation.” 

This is neither mean in expression nor colouring; 
and we add to it a slight general sketch: 

“A military life had many charms for Eustace. 
True, the independence which had so captivated his 
boyish imagination, was more nominal than real. | A 
soldier’s profession is one in which a man is perhaps 
less his own master than in any other; he moves by 
rule, lives by rule, and surrenders almost entirely his 
individual freedom of action ; inasmuch as the neces- 
sary subjection of every rank to its immediate 
superior, draws the chain of surveillance so closely 
round as to render escape from it well-nigh im- 
possible ; and in the most familiar intercourse the 


every class in a civilized community—Eustace found 
ample scope for the indulgence of his volatile spirits, 
so long unnaturally restrained; and, by a common 
reaction, he even exceeded at times the bounds of 
moderation, urged on, or, at any rate, kept in coun- 
tenance, by a set of giddy fellows like himself, who 
thought to make the best use of their recent eman- 
cipation from the control of parents and tutors, by 
showing themselves totally unfit to be trusted with 
liberty. 

“The wild frolics of Eustace had more than once 
attracted the notice of his superiors, and drawn down 
upon him the stern rebukes of Lord Mount-Arden, ia 
whose eyes folly was crime. But beyond thise, and 
a little extravagance, he had not yet incurred any 
serious displeasure. 

“ He was not fortunate in his commanding-officer. 
Colonel Everard was a brave and sagacious leader in 
the field; but, in the barrack, more fitted for a drill- 
serjeant than for the control of a regiment; pro- 
vokingly strict in matters of detail, and demanding 
from lads of eighteen the discretion of men of forty. 
He could tolerate intemperance, coarse language, 
quarrelsome temper, and even those little deviations 
from exactness in pecuniary transactions in which 
gentlemen (by courtesy) are sometimes not ashamed 
to indulge; but he could not endure any breach of 
military etiquette, however unimportant; and he did 
not always study the expressions in which he gave 
vent to his anger against the transgressors of his 
favourite code. He could not understand that you 
may keep a firm hand over a skittish horse, without 
continually tugging at the rein; and though his 
regiment was always reported, on inspection, to be in 
a high state of discipline, most creditable to its com- 
mander, it was notorious that its officers were per- 
petually applying to exchange into other corps; and 
as many courts-martial were held in the 13th Light 
Dragoons as in all the other cavalry regiments put 
together, 

“Tt is needless to say that he was universally 
detested by those subject to his control; and almost 
equally unnecessary to add, that he and our young 
hero were continually coming into collision.” 

The result we have stated ; but we dare not in- 
dulge in further quotations at the risk of impairing 
the interest of the story. The morbid effect of his 
disgrace on Eustace is finely portrayed, as it attends 
every incident of his chequered career; and Miss M. 
truly observes : 

“ Distrust of the intentions of others towards us 
is not unfrequently a concomitant of misfortune like 
his; yet, while conscious of the misery it occasioned 
him, he could not shake it off. If any unusual 
civility were shown him, he fancied it arose from 
motives of compassion; if no particular notice was 
taken of him, he believed himself shunned, and felt 
humiliated either way.” 

We are glad to see the writer emancipate herself 
from the conventionalities of this class of literature, 
and venture to represent a kind-hearted and feeling 
cabinet minister, blessed with a lady whose clear 
perceptions are fruited by exquisite tact and a gene- 
rous nature, and whose son and daughter are de- 
serving of such parents. In these days it is a daring 
thing to draw a statesman as a man of virtue and 
sensibility; and we thank the author for showing an 
originality in this respect, which takes her out of the 
trammels of the bookmakers and copyists who flood 
the press.. Altogether, her book merits high praise 
and general popularity. 





PLAYING CARDS. 
Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History of 
Playing Cards. By W. A. Chatto. 8yo, pp. 343: 
Smith. 
A supsEect of more universal curiosity cannot be 
imagined ; and it is, therefore, with the greater salis- 
faction we have to say that Mr. Chatto has treated 
it very fully and very ably.* The history of playing 





powers of authority may at any time be re d 
and enforced. 

“In spite of all this, however—for dependence, in 
some shape or other, is an inevitable attendant upon 





* He justly remarks, “a history of Playing Cards, hese 
of them in all their possible relati at 
would form nearly a complete cyclopedia 
science and art.” 
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cards involves a mass of antiquarian research in other 
branches of inquiry, such as the habits of different 
countries, chronology, costume, and, above all, philo- 
logy. Into these topics, and others incidental to the 
general discussion, the author, laboriously consulting 
all previous authorities, has entered with adequate 
intelligence and diligence; and the result is the 
most complete work upon playing cards which, to 
the extent of our reading, has ever been published. 
And if the volume deserve this character for its letter- 
press, one equally favourable must be accorded to it 
for its numerous illustrations. These present many 
specimens of ancient art, remarkable for their style, 
and so capitally copied by Mr. Fairholt, (the wood- 
engravings by Mr. George Vasey,) that they form 
quite a treasure in their way. The changes in the 
figures and symbols; in the shapes of the cards 
from square to round, and vice versa; in the names 
referring to various conditions of life, and at one 
period to portraits of great monarchs, bards, and 
heroes; and in the construction of the multitude of 
games, occupy the space of centuries with particulars 
of much antiquarian interest. Indeed, the entire 
production deserves our warmest approbation, and 
must possess a sterling and lasting literary value. 

To make an analysis of it, however, would be a 
task too long for our page. We can only touch upon 
some of the most salient points. It seems likely 
that the gambling animal, man, must have begun 
games of chance by drawing lots, or playing at odds 
or evens. The earliest progress we can trace is to the 
mutton-bone invention of Astragali, (see Meursius de 
ludis Grecorum voce AETPATAAIZMOS,) which, 
in process of time, improved into numbered cubes or 
dice. But these have nothing to do with cards, 
though Mr. Chatto thinks the next recorded game, 
the Ilerre:a of the Greeks, and the Labrunculi of the 
Romans may have been connected with them. It 
resembled in some measure the game of draughts ; 
but more to the approximation in Chess, from which 
our author directly derives the orders and suits of 
cards, His statements and reasoning on this as- 
sumption are strongly, if not conclusively, in its 
favour; and he confesses his obligation for them 
to a preceding writer in these words :— 

“The affinity of the two games, and the similarify 
between the coat cards and the principal pieces in the 
game of chess, have already been pointed out by 
Breitkopf; and he is so copious on the latter topic, 
that he has left but little for any of his successors to 
do, in this respect, except to condense his diffuse 
notes ; for, as was said of William Prynne, his brains 
are generally to be found scattered about the margin 
of his works, and not in the text.” 

After thus condensing, as deemed expedient, Mr. 
Chatto adds :— 

“From Sir William Jones’s account of the game 
of Chaturanga or, more specifically, chaturaji—the 
Four Rajas, or Kings—there can scarcely be a doubt 
that the game of the Four Kings played at by 
Edward I. was chess, and that this name was a 
literal translation of the Indian one. Assuming this, 
then, as an established fact, we have evidence of the 
number four being associated in Europe at that period 
with the game of chess, which, as has been previously 
a bore so great a resemblance to a game of 
cards, 

“Now, whatever may have been the origin of the 
name of cards, it is undeniable that the idea of the 
humber four is very generally associated with them ; 
there are four suits, and in each suit there are four 
houours reckoning the ace ;—to say nothing of the 
very old game of All Fours, which may have origi- 
nally meant winning in each of the four Angas or 
divisions, now represented by High, Low, Jack, and 
the Game. It is also certain that, in this country, 
cards were called the Books of the Four Kings, long 
before the passage relating to the game of Quatuor 
Reges, Which might have suggested the name, appeared 
in Anstis’s History of the Garter. 

“The name given to cards by the earliest French 
ind German writers, who mention them, is, respec- 
tively, Cartes and Karten—in Latin, Charte; but as 


Charta signifies paper, and as cards are made of 
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paper, it has generally been supposed that they re- 
ceived their name from that circumstance. But if a 
part of their original name signified the number four, 
whether derived from an eastern root, or from the 
Latin quarta, it can scarcely be doubted that they 
acquired the name of charte, not in consequence of 
their being made of paper, but because the Latin 
word which signified paper had nearly the same 
sound as another word which signified four—in the 
same manner as Pherz, the General in cliess, found 
a representative in Fierge, and subsequently became 
confounded with Vierge: the ideal change of Vierge 
into Dame, the wife of the king, followed of course, 
like ‘ wooed,—an’ married an’ a’.’ 

“It is deserving of remark, that in several old 
French works, written within fifty years of the time 
when we have positive evidence of the game of cards 
being known in France, the word is sometimes 
spelled guartz or quartes, as if, in the mind of the 
writer, it was rather associated with the idea of four 
than with that of paper. ‘The possible derivation of 
cards from quarta was suggested by Mr. Gough, in 
his Observations on the Invention of Cards, in the 
eighth volume of the ‘Archwologia,’ though he was 
of opinion that they obtained their name from the 
paper of which they were made. ‘ Perhaps,’ says he, 
‘it may be too bold a conjecture that the “ quarfes, 
ludus guartarum sive cartarum,” by which Junius 
[in his Etymologicon] explains cards, may be derived 
from quarta, which Du Cange says, is used simply 
for the fourth part of anything, and so may be referred 
to the quatuor reges; but as Du Cange expressly 
says, that guarta and carta are synonymous, I lay no 
stress on this, but leave it to the critics.’ 

“To carry still further this speculation on the 
Indian origin of Playing Cards,—both name and 
thing,—it is to be observed, that cards are called 
Naibi, by the earliest Italian writers who mention 
them; and that they have always been called Naypes, 
or Naipes, in Spain, since the time of their first 
introduction into that country. 

“In the early European cards, which have cups, 
swords, pieces of money, and clubs or maces for the 
marks of the four suits,* the sword and piece of money 
of the Hindostanee cards are readily identified; and 
if we are to suppose that in these cards certain 
emblems of Vichnou were formerly represented—but 
which are not to be found either on the ordinary 
Playing Cards, or on those displaying the ten incar- 
nations of Vichnou—it would not be difficult to 
account for the cups, and clubs or maces; for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frederic Creutzer, the mace or war 





club is frequently to be seen in one of the hands of 
Vichnou; and Count von Hammer-Purgstal remarks, 
that ‘the sword, the club, and the cup, are frequent 
emblems in the Eastern Ritnal.’ As the marks in 
European suits, cups, ‘or chalices, swords, money, 
and clubs, have been supposed to represent the four 
principal classes of men in a European state, to wit, 
Churchmen ; Swordmen, or feudal nobility ; Monied 
men, merchants, or traders; and Club men, work- 
men, or labourers,—it is just as easy to run a parallel 
in the four superior suits of one of the packs of 
Hindostanee cards, given in Plate I.; there may be 
found Taj, a crown, royalty; Soofed, silver money, 
merchants; Shwmsher, a sword, fighting men, sea- 
poys; and Gholam, a slave, the coolies both of hill 
and plain.” 

With these quotations, we will dismiss all that is 
said on the origin and name of cards. The next 
chapter treats of their introduction-into Europe—an 
uncertain period, some authors dating it as low as 
the eleventh century; but the positive history begins 
in the year 1393, 

“Charles VI. of France lost his reason in conse- 
quence of a coup-de-soleil, in 1392; and during the 
remainder of his life continued insane, though with 





* “ These are still the marks of the suits in Spain: ‘ Copas, 
Espadas, Oros, y Bastos.’ The ‘ Oros,’ literally golden 
money, are also called Dineros, that is, money in eral. 
The same marks are also to be found on old Italian cards, 
and the names for them were, Coppe, Spade, Danari, and 
Bastoni. The discrepancy between thé names, Spades and 
Clubs, and the marks of those suits, in English cards, will 
be noticed in their proper place.” 


occasional lucid intervals. In either the same or 
in the following year, 1393, this entry occurs in the 
accounts of his treasurer, Charles Poupart, or, as he 
is named by Monstrelet, Charbot Poupart: ‘ Given to 
Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 
cards, gilt and coloured, and variously ornamented, 
for the amusement of the king, fifty-six sols of Paris.’ 
Menestrier, who was the first to point out this 
passage, concluded from it that the game of cards 
was then first invented by Gringonneur for the pur- 
pose of diverting the king’s melancholy; and his 
account of the invention long passed as authentic in 
the politely learned world. That the game of cards 
was invented by Gringonneur is in the highest degree 
improbable; for the general tenor of the passage in 
which they are named by Poupart implies that the 
game was then already known, though from the 
notice of the gilding and colouring of the cards, it 
may be supposed that Gringonneur had a special order 
for them, and that they were not then in general use.” 

From this era, Mr. Chatto pursues the progress 
of card-playing, and admirably illustrates all their 
different kinds—the marks of the suits, the pictures, 
and, in short, everything connected with his investi- 
gation. To follow these particulars in a review is 
impossible ; and we must refer to the work, quoting 
only two or three striking passages by way of ex- 
emplifying the whole :— 

“ The following is Mons. Duchesne’s enumeration 
of the seventeen cards, which he supposes to have 
been executed by Gringonneur: the names in capitals 
are those which occur in a series of so-called Italian 
Tarocchi cards, with which he considers them to 
correspond. 

“1, Le Fou—the Buffoon. This figure is found 
in the Tarots of the present day, and is perhaps the 
same character as that which in the series of old 
Italian engravings—called Tarocchi cards—is in- 
scribed MIsERo I. 

“2. L’'Ecuyer—the Squire. CHEVALIER VI. 

“3, L’Empereur—the Emperor. IMPERATOR VIIII. 

“4, Le Pape—the Pope. Papa x. 

“3. Les Amoureux—the Lovers. Young men and 
women courting, while two winged Cupids are dis- 
charging arrows at them. Mons. Duchesne gravely 
queries whether this subject does not represent Apollo 
and Diana killing the children of Niobe, and whether 
it ought not to be considered as corresponding with 
Apotto xx. It has, however, as little relation to the 
story of Niobe as it has to Apollo, as figured in the 
engraving referred to. 

“6. La Fortune—Fortune. This figure, stand- 
ing on a circle which represents the world, holds a 
globe in one hand, and in the other a sceptre. Mons. 
Duchesne considers that it corresponds with that 
named Astrotoeta, in the series of Italian engrav- 
ings, and there erroneously numbered xxxvitit. in- 
stead of xxv1111.—Bartsch, it seems, had not observed 
this error. 

“7, La Tempérance—Temperance. TEMPERANCIA 
XXXIII1. 

“8. La Force—Fortitude. 

“9, La Justice—Justice. 

“10. La Lune—the Moon. Luna xxxx1 

“11. Le Soleil—the Sun. Sou xxxxitr1. 

“12, Le Char—the Chariot. The subject here is 
a figure in armour, standing on a kind of triumphal 
car, and having in his right hand a battle axe. Mons. 
Duchesne says that this subject certainly corresponds 
with MaRTE Xxxxv. 

“18. L’Ermite—the Hermit. This figure is 
supposed to correspond with that named Sarurxo 
XXXXVII. 

“ The four following subjects have no correspond- 
ing figures. in the series..of old Italian. engravings, 
supposed by Mons, Duchesne and others to be Ta- 
rocehi cards : they are, however, to be found among 
the ‘ Atous’ of the modern game of Tarots. 

“14. Le Pendu—A man hanging from one leg, 
head downwards. Court de Gebelin, speaking of this 

figure as it is seen in a modern pack. of Tarots, con- 
jectures, with his usual absurdity, that the card- 
maker had erroneously represented it upside down. 


FORTEZZA XXXVI. 
JUSTICIA XXXVII. 





On turning it the contrary way, he sees in it an 
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emblem of Pradence,—to wit, a man’ standing upon 
‘one foot, and sagely deliberating where’ he has to 
place the other.—The figure of Le Pendu, even when 

‘‘thiis Viewed, is’ much ‘more like a capering opera- 
daticer, than a prudent philosopher cautiously picking 
his'steps ; and bears not the slightest resemblance to 
thefigure of Prudence, in the series of old engravings, 
¢alled Tarocchi ‘cards. 

“15. La Mort—Death. 

“16. La Maison-Dieu—The Hospital. 
struck by lightning. 

“17, Le Jugement dernier—The last Judgment.” 

These ‘and other Tarots or Tarocchi cards, both 
in textual description and engraving, are extremely 
curious; and our author proceeds :— 

“Having now given such an account of the so- 
called Tarocchi cards ‘as may enable the reader to 
determine for himself, both with respect to their 
original use, and their relation to playing cards 
proper, I shall now proceed to notice some of the 
‘principal ‘Varieties’ of numeral cards ; that is, of cards 
consisting of four suits, and each suit containing a 
certain numberof coat cards, together with eight or 

“ten lower ‘cards, having their numeral value desig- 
nated by the marks of the suit to which they belong. 
S'HeT he Gldest’ speci of undoubted playing cards 
“ave eitlier stencilled, or engraved on wood; and of a 
‘@até’ whieh, looking at the style of their execution, 
the ‘drawing,"and the ‘costume of the figures, cannot 
‘fdirly be supposed’ to ‘be later than 1440. Amongst 
‘the’ enitiest are the stencilled cards preserved in the 
print ‘room ‘of the British Museum, and previously 
described at page 89. In these the coat cards appear 
to have been a King, a Chevalier, and a Fante, Foot- 
man, or Knave; without any Queen.- The marks of 
three of the suits are Hearts, Bells, and Acorns; the 
mark of the fourth suit does not occur,—as the 
specimens preserved are far short of a complete pack, 
—but it is highly probable that it was Leaves, called 
Griin by the Germans, as in the old pack formerly 
belonging to Dr. Stukeley, and described by Mr. 
Gough in the eighth volume of the ‘ Archezologia.’” 

We do not know whether, by transition, acorns might 
not become clubs, leaves hearts, bells diamonds, and 
so forth. Dr Stukeley’s pack, above alluded to, had no 
aces. The account and representations of the circular 
cards* will be found well worthy of attention. But 
we must hasten to an end of this too brief exposition, 
and refer the rest to our learned and entertaining 
author. He does not touch on the part played by 
ecards in’ fortune-telling; but.notices some of the 
local traditions and common superstitions which exist 
concerning their names and influences. Ex. gr.:— 

“Tn some parts of the country, the Dence, though 
Tower in value, is considered to be a more fortunate 
card than the Tray; and ‘There’s luck in the Deuce, 
but none in the Tray, is a frequent expression 
amongst old card-players, who like to enliven the 
game with an occasional remark as they lay down a 
eard. In Northumberland, the Four of Hearts at 
"Whist is sometimes called ‘Hob Collingwood,’ and 
is considered by old ladies an unlucky card. As far 
as’ ‘memory can trace, according to Captain Chamier, 
in his novel entitled the ‘ Arethusa,’ the Four of 
Clubs has been called by sailors the ‘devil's bedpost.’ 
¥n Northamptonshire, according to a writer in the 
*Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1791], (p. 141,) the Queen 
of Clubs is called ‘Queen Bess, and the Four of 
‘Spades, ‘ Ned Stokes.’ ; 

“Tn various parts of Ireland, but more particularly 
in’ the county of Kilkenny, the Six of Hearts is 
known by the name of ‘Grace’s card;’ and it is said 
tohave acquired that name from the following cir- 
cumstance. A gentleman of the name of Grace, 
being solicited, with promises of royal favour, to 

“espouse the cause of William III., gave the following 
answer, written on the back of the Six of Hearts, to 
an emissary of Marshal Schomberg’s, who had been 
commissioned to make the proposal to him :— Tell 
your master I despise his offer; and that honour and 


* Very. early, cards of this shape “have Hares, Parro- 
‘ange bene and Copmnbinens as the py sw of the suits, 
which a comple » or set, Oo} -two pieces, is 

“now in the Biblioth lu Roi, Paris” . on 
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conscience “are dearer to a gentleman than all the 
wealth and titles a prinee can bestow.’ 

“The Nine of Diamonds is frequently called the 
*Curse of Scotland;’ and the common tradition is 
that it obtained its name in consequence of the Duke 
of Cumberland having written his sanguinary orders 
for military execution, after the battle of Culloden, 
on the back of a Nine of Diamonds. This card, 
however, appears to have been known in the North 
as the ‘Curse of Scotland’ many years before the 
battle of Culloden.” 

The other guesses are enumerated, and conclude— 

“Tn the ‘Oracle, or Resolver of Questions, a 
duodecimo volume, printed about 1770, the following 
solution is given, which is perhaps as near the truth 
as any of the preceding conjectures. ‘Q. Pray, why 
is the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scot- 
land? A. Because the crown of Scotland had but 
nine diamonds in it, and they were never able to get 
a tenth.” 

The last lucubrations of Mr. Chatto are directed 
to the morality of card-playing, upon which all we 
shall say is, that so long as mankind are excited by 
the results of chance, by surprises, by hopes, by 
triumphs, so long will there be a passion for, and 
enjoyment in, cards and dice—yea, even in back- 
gammon and dominos. 








CATLIN’S INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 
Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence 
in Europe, with his North American Collection. 

2 vols. 8vo. For the Author. 

WE were about the first to welcome Mr. Catlin and 
his extraordinary collection to England, and we 
rejoice to see, from this work, that he has again 
returned to us. Jt will enable readers to compare 
his observations on civilized, with his descriptions 
of savage life; and we can promise them that they 
will find the former displaying the same astuteness 
which characterized the latter. It is an amusing 
book, and the stories of the nine Ojibbeway Indians, 
in the various scenes into which they were cast, after 
his taking charge of them in Manchester, are ex- 
tremely curious and original. We offer a brief 
example: 

“ They were all clad in skins of their own dressing, 
their head-dresses of eagles’ quills and wild turkeys’ 
feathers; their faces daubed and streaked with ver- 
milion, and black and green paint. They were 
armed with their war-clubs, bows and quivers, and 
tomahawks and scalping knives, just as they roam 
through the woods in their country; and their yells 
and war-whoops, which were occasionally sounded 
in the streets at some sudden occurrence that 
attracted their attention, gave a new excitement 
amid the smoke and din of Manchester. The lead- 
ing man of this party, Ah-quee-we-zaints (the boy 
chief), was an excellent old man, of seventy-five years, 
with an intelligent and benignant countenance, and 
had been somewhat distinguished as a warrior in his 
younger days. 

“The next of consequence, (Pat-au-a-quot-a- 
wee-be, the driving cloud,) and called the war-chief, 
(though I believe not a chief,) was a remarkably fine 
man of thirty-five years of age, and had distinguished 
himself as a warrior in several battles, in the war of 
1812, having been engaged in the British lines, and 
in those engagements had been several times severely 
wounded, and of which he still carried and exhibited 
the most frightful scars. 

“ Sah-mah (tobacco) and Gish-ee-gosh-e-gee 
(moonlight night) were two fine young men, denoted 
warriors, having their wives with them; Wee-nish- 
ka-wee-be (the flying gull) was a sort of doctor or 
necromancer to the party, and a young fellow of 
much drollery and wit. The Strong Wind, the in- 
terpreter, whose familiar name was Cadotte, was a 
half-caste, a young man of fine personal appearance 
and address, and the son of a Frenchman of that 
name, who had long been an interpreter for the 
English factories in those regions. 

“ By the patient and accommodating disposition of 
this "young ‘man, any conversation was easily held 
with these people ; and through him, the interchange 





of feelings between the civilized world and these 
rude and curious people, which will appear in the 
subsequent chapters of this book, was principally 
effected.” 

“The second night of their exhibition went of 
much like the first: the room was filled long before 
they made their appearance; and in the roar and 
confusi ppl at the end of their amusements, 
there was a cry from the end of the room, ‘ Let some 
of them come this way—we can’t get near them—we 
can’t tell whether they are in their own skins or in 
fleshings.’ And another hallooed out, ‘Let tha 
handsome little fellow come here, (alluding to Samah, 
who was a very fine-looking young man ;) here is 4 
lady who wants to kiss bim !’ 

“This being interpreted to him, he leaped into 
and through the crowd, (as he would dash into the river 
that he was to ford,) and had his naked arms around 
her neck, and kissed her before there was any time 
for an explanation. The excitement, and screaming, 
and laughing amongst the women, in that part of the 
room, made kissing fashionable, and every one who 
laid her hand upon his arm or his naked shoulders, 
(and those not a few,) got a kiss, gave a scream, and 
presented him a brooch, a ring, or some other keep- 
sake, and went home with a streak of red paint on 
her face, and perhaps with one or two, of black or 
green, upon her dress. ‘The gallant little fellow 
squeezed himself through this dense crowd, kissing 
old and young as he went, and returned to the plat- 
form, from which he held up and displayed his trophies 
with much satisfaction. 

“JT felt it my duty to reprimand him for his rude- 
ness, and told him it was not fashionable in such 
crowds to kiss the ladies; to which he replied, that 
‘he knew what he was about—the white ladies are 
very pretty and very sweet, and I gave my kisses 
only where they were asked for.’ The response all 
over the house was, that ‘he had done right; good 
little fellow, he has done no harm.’—A voice, ‘No; 
no harm, indeed !—I'll kiss him again if he will come 
down, charming little fellow !'"—He was in the act of 
leaping off, when Cadotte, the interpreter, seized hin 
by the arm and turned him back. The hour was 
come for closing, and the Indians moved off to their 
lodgings. The events of that day and evening, fur- 
nished the Indians with rich materials for gossip, 
and I retired to their chambers to smoke a pipe of 
k’nick-k’neck with them, and join in the pleasures of 
their conversation. They had many fine presents to 
display, and some of these valuable, being taken 
from arms, and necks, and fingers, in the moments 
of enthusiasm, and given to the Indians. ‘The little 
gallant Samah had been the most successful in this 
way, and also had received all the kisses of the 
pretty women. I have already mentioned that he 
had his wife with him. They were joking her about 
this affair, and she coolly said she did not care about 
it; ‘for the more kisses he gets from pretty women, 
the more presents I get, for he loves me enough to 
give them all to me.’ There was much commenting 
also on the great factory they had been to see in the 
morning, and on the gentleman’s kindness in pre- 
senting the blankets, which they had now paraded, 
and were examining and showing.” , 

On their arrival in London, “ after one of their 
first drives abont the City, when they had been 
passed through Regent-street, the Strand, Cheapside, 
Oxford-street, and Holborn, I spent the evening in 4 
talk with them in their rooms, and was exceedingly 
amused with the shrewdness of their remarks upon 
what they had seen. They had considered the 
‘prairies still on fire’ from the quantity of smoke 
they met; one of the women had undertaken to 
count the number of carriages they passed, but was 
obliged to give it up; ‘saw a great many fine houses, 
but nobody in the windows; saw many men with a 
large board on the back, and another on the breast, 
walking in the street-—supposed it was some kind of 
punishment; saw men carrying bags of coal, their 
hats on wrong side before ; saw fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen riding in the middle of the streets in carriages, 
but a great many poor and ragged people on we 
sides of the roads; saw 9 great many men al 
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women drinking in shops, where they saw great 
barrels and hogsheads; saw several drunk in the 
streets. They had passed two Zndians in the street 
with brooms, sweeping away the mud; they saw 
them hold out their hands to people going by, as if 
they were begging for money: they saw many other 
poor people begging, some with brooms in their 
hands, and others with little babies in their arms, 
who looked as if they were hungry for food to eat.’ 
They had much to say about the two Indians they 
had passed. ‘It could not be that white people 
would dress and paint themselves like Indians in 
order to beg money, and they could not see how 
Indians would consent to stand in the streets and 
sweep the mud away in order to beg for money.’ 
They appealed to me to know whether they were 
really Indians, and I said, ‘Yes; they are natives 
from the East Indies, called Lascars. They are 
naturally, most probably like yourselves, too proud to 
work or to beg; but they have been left, by some 
cruel fate, to earn their living in the streets of Lon- 
don, or to starve to death, and, poor fellows! they 
have preferred begging to starvation. The Indians 
seemed much affected by the degradation that these 
poor fellows were driven to, and resolved that they 
would carry some money with them when they went 
out, to throw to them.” 

The visit to the Queen is quite an Arabian tale : 

“Colours, and ribbons, and beads, of the richest 
hues, were called for, and procured from various 
parts of the city; and both night and day, all, men 
and women, were constantly engaged in adding bril- 
liancy and richness of colour to their costumes. 

“The old chief was painting the stem of his pipe 
of peace (or calumet) sky-blue, emblematical of the 
feelings they carried in their breasts; and decorating 
it also with blue and red ribbons, as asuitable gift to 
royalty, . The little girl, Nib-nab-e-qua, was crying, 
as she embroidered with red and white porcupine- 
quills, fearing that her new mocassins would not 
look so brilliant as she had sometimes made them. 
Her mother was arranging black mourning plumes 
in the cradle in which her infant had died, and which, 
by the custom of the country, she was obliged yet to 
carry on her back, The War-chief was repainting 
his shield, and arranging his scalps on a little hoop- 
to give proper effect to the scalp-dance. The Medi- 
cine-man was preparing his wa-be-no drum. Gish, 
ee-Gosh-ee-gee was stringing beads with his wife; 
and Sah-mah was brightening his tomahawk and his 
sealping-knife, for a glittering effect in the war-dance. 
Cadotte, during this, time, was parading before the 
mirror, examining, arranging, and re-arranging, the 
ostrich-plumes in his cap, and the fit of a laced frock 
he had just had made; and (I had almost forgotten 
myself) I was anxiously awaiting the arrival of anew 
coat Thad ordered at my tailor’s for the occasion. 

“On the morning appointed, all were satisfactorily 
prepared, and being seated in an omnibus posted 
with four horses, we were on our way, and soon after 
that arrived at the gates of Windsor Castle. De- 
scending from the carriage, the poor old chief, whose 
eyes were getting a little dim with age, was com- 
pletely nonplused at beholding the magnificent figure 
(in scarlet, and gold lace, and powdered wig) of (his 
apparent Majesty) Sykes, the well-known porter of 
the palace, who had him by the elbow, and was con- 
ducting him and his heavy paraphernalia towards the 
door. The good old chief turned round and gave him 
his hand, not knowing as yet what to say, as they had 
none of them contemplated anything so brilliant and 
dazzling, short of Majesty itself. He was at this 
moment, however, saved from committing himself or 
bestowing his pipe of peace, by the sudden approach 
of several others of the household, in liveries equally 
splendid, who conducted us into the hall, at which 
moment we met our friend the Honourable Mr. Mur- 
tay, whom we followed to the waiting-room adjoining 
to the Waterloo Gallery, in which our reception was 
to take place, Here we were seated, and awaited the 
Auxious Moment when it was to be announced that 
her Majesty was ready to see us. 

“The Indians were here parading before the large 
snd splendid mirrors and adjusting their feathers and 





ornaments, and suggesting many surmises about the 
long table which was dressed out in the room where 
we were, and which they supposed was the place 
where the Queen and all her officers about her took 
their dinners. This, as the sequel will show, was a 
very great error, as it was preparing for another and 
entirely different purpose. 

“After waiting half an hour or so, an officer in 
full dress came into the room and informed us that 
the Queen was in the adjoining room, and ready to 
receive us, and showed us the way. There was a 
moment of jingling and rattling of trinkets as the 


‘Indians were throwing on their robes and gathering 


up their weapons; and when they responded to my 
question ‘if they were all ready ?’—by their ‘how / 
how ! how ! T led the way, and they followed into 
the Waterloo Gallery. They were now all at full 
length before her Majesty and the Prince, who 
most graciously received them. The Queen arose 
from a sofa in the middle of the room, having her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager and H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent by her side; and advancing towards 
the Indians, was joined by H. R. H. Prince Albert 
and the Hon. Mr. Murray. Her Majesty desired 
that the interpreter and myself should advance nearer 
to her, and at her request I introduced each indi- 
vidual by their appropriate names, explaining their 
costumes, weapons, kc. Her Majesty beckoned the 
little girl up to her, and held her some time by both 
hands, evidently much pleased with her appearance, 
and also the woman with the cradle on her back, in 
whom she seemed to take much interest. She asked 
many questions, as well as the Prince, relative to 
their costumes, modes, &c., and they then took their 
seats on the sofa to witness the dances which the 
Indians had come prepared to give. 

“ The Indians were at this time seated in a circle 
on the floor, when the Medicine-man gradually com- 
menced tapping on his drum and singing in a low 
tone. In a few moments the house jarred with the 
leap of the War-chief, who was upon his feet, and 
after him all the party, in the din of the war-dance. 

‘** This dance finished, they were again seated on the 
floor, when the old chief, seventy-five years of age, 
having lighted his pipe and passed it around, arose 
and made the following address to her Majesty :—* 

“ *Great Mother—I have been very sorrowful since 


I left my home, but the Great Spirit has brought us ' 


all safe over the Great waters, and my heart will now 
be glad that we can see your face. We are now 
happy. 

“ «These are all the words I have to say. My 
words are few, for I am not very well to-day. The 
other chief will tell you what I intended to say.’ 

“The War-chief then rose, and in a very energetic 
manner made the following speech, which was also 
literally interpreted to her Majesty :— 

* «Great Mother—The Great Spirit has been kind 
to us, your children, in protecting us on our long 
journey here. And we are now happy that we are 
allowed to see your face. It makes our heart glad to 
see the faces of so many Saganoshes (English) in 
this country, and all wearing such pleasant looks. 
We think the people here must be very happy.* 

“¢ Mother—We havé been often told that there 
was a great fire in this country—that its light shown 
across the great water; and we see now where this 
great light arises. We believe that it shines from 
this great wigwam to all the world. 

“*Mother—We have seen many strange things 
since we came to this country. We see that your 
wigwams are large, and the light that is in them is 





* “ The poor old chiefmet with a sudden embarrassment 
at this moment that he had not thought of, and was not 
prepared consequently to know how to proceed. He had, 
according to the custom of his country, prepared and 
brought with him a beautiful calumet, or pipe of peace, to 

mt, and on rising to make his [yxy (the moment 
when it is customary to present it,) it for the first time 
occurred to him that he was about to present it to a woman, 
the impropriety of which was evident to him. He thought 
of the Prince, but as the pipe of peace can only be given to 
the highest in power, he had another misgiving ; and, unlike 
to orators in the Indian countries, continued to hold it in 
es peaking, and b ht it away with 





bright. Our wigwams are small, and our light is: not 
strong. Weare not rich, but yet we have plenty of 
food to eat. 

“ ¢ Mother—Myself and my friends here are your 
friends—your children. We have used our, weapons 
against your enemies. And for many years we haye 
received liberal presents from this country, which 
have made us quite happy and comfortable in, our 
wigwams. t 
“«* Mother—The chief who has just spoken’, and 
myself, have fought and bled by the side o, the 
greatest warrior who ever lived—~Tecumseh. 

“* Mother—Our hearts are glad at what we have 
this day seen—that we have been allowed, to, see 
your face. And when we get home. our words will be 
listened to in the councils of our nation. 

“«¢ This is all 1 have to say.’ 

* After his speech the War-chief resumed his séat 
upon the floor; and as her Majesty could, not.be 
supposed to reply to his speech, she called, upon, the 
Prince, who thanked them for the amusement, they 
had afforded her Majesty, who felt,a deep interest, in 
their welfare, and thankful to the old chief for,.the 
noble and religious sentiments expressed, in his 
remarks. 

“After this, the Indians rose,.and, gave jatheir 
favourite, the Pire Danor, which seemed to. flord 
much amusement to the Royal party, The, Queen 
and the Prince then graciously bowed and took leave, 
thanking them, through the _interpreter,, for, the 
amusement they had afforded them. ‘The. Indians; at 
the same moment shouldered their robes and retired, 
sounding their war-whoop, to the amusement of the 
servants of the household, who had assembled,to the 
amount of some hundreds, in the galleries of the 
hall. 

“They were now in the waiting-room again, 
where, to their surprise, (and no little satisfaction,) 
they found that the table they had seen so splendidly 
arranged, was intended for their own entertainment, 
and was now ready for the ‘set-to.’. Mr. Murray 
announced it as ready, and we all went to work. Mr. 
Rankin, who had been seated in the gallery during 
the presentation, having joined the party, had now 
taken his seat with them at, the table. With his 
usual kindness, Mr. Murray insisted on carving the 
roast-beef and helping, them around, and next in 
drinking the Queen’s health, which is customary at 
all public dinners. For this, the first bottle of cham- 
pagne was opened; and when the cork flew, and the 
wine was pouring into glasses, the Indians. pro- 
nounced the word. ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo!’ and had a 
great langh. A. foaming glass,of. it was set before 
each Indian; and when it was proposed to drink to 
her Majesty’s health, they all refused. I explained 
to Mr. Murray the promise they were under to drink 
no spirituous liquor while in the kingdom. . Mr. 
Murray applauded their noble resolution, but said at 
the seme time that this was not spirituous liquor—it 
was a light wine, and could not hurt,them; and it 
would be the only time they could ever drink to/her 
Majesty so properly, and her Majesty's health could 
not be refused by her Majesty's subjects,..When 
again urged they still refused, saying, ‘ We no drink 
—can’tdrink,’ They seemed, however, to be referring 
it to me, as all eyes were alternately upon me and 
upon their glasses, when I said to, them——‘ Yes, my 
good fellows, drink; it will not hurt you.. The pro- 
mise you have made to Mr. Rankin and myself will 
not be broken—it did not contemplate a case like 
this, where it is necessary to drink the Queen’s 
health. And again, this is champagne, and not 
spirituous liquor, which you have solemnly promised 
to avoid. —‘ How! how! how!’ they all responded, 
and with great delight they all joined in ‘ Health to 
the Queen! And as each glass was emptied to. the 
bottom, they smacked their lips, again pronouncing 
the word ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo! _Chiok-a-bob-boo!’ with 
a roar of laughter among themselves, 

“Mr. Murray and I becoming anxious to know the 
meaning of chick-a-bob-boo, it was agreed that the 
War-chief (who had a dry but amusing way of relat- 
ing an anecdote) should give us the etymology ofthe 





word chick-a-bob-boo, which they said was many- 
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facturedrbutrafew:yearsisince in.theirountty. The 
old Boy-chief, who was not 4 stranger to chick-a-bob- 
boo, nor to good jokes, said that the ‘ War-chief 
couldn't tell a story well. unless’ his lips were kept 
moist ;) and he that we should drink Mr, 
Murray’s health before he commenced. So the 
champagne. was poured again, and the Hon. Mr, 
Murray’s health being drank, the War-chief proceeded 
by saying that, ‘Only a few years since, when the 
white men were bringing so much rum and whiskey 
into the little village where he lives, that it was 
making them,all sick, and killing a great many, the 
chiefs decided in council that they would tomahawk 
every keg of whiskey the white men should bring in; 
and it had the effect of keeping them away, and their 
pene who had been drunk and sick, were getting 
well. 

“ «Not long after that,’ continued he, ‘alittleoldman 
with red hair, who used to bring us bags of apples, got 
in the way of bringing in one end of his bag a great 
many bottles filled with something that looked much 
like whiskey, but, which, when we smelled it, and 
tasted it, we found was not fire-water, and it was 
much liked by the chiefs and all; for they found, as 
he said, it was good, and would not make Indians 
drunk, He sold much of this to the Indians, and 
came very often; and when he had carried it a great 
way_on his horse, and in the sun, it sometimes be- 
came very impatient to get out of the bottles; and it 
was, Very amusing to see the little old man turn a 
erooked wire into the bottle to pull out the stopper, 
when one was holding a cup ready to catch it. As 
he would twist the wire in it, it would go chee—e— ; 
and when he poured it out, it would say, pop poo, 
pop-poo.* . This amused the women and children 
very much, and they called it at first chee-pop-poo, 
and since, chiek-a-bob-boo. And this the old man 
with red hair told us at last, was nothing but the 
juice of apples, though we found it very good; and 
yet it hus made some very drunk.’ 

“ This story of the War-chief amused Mr. Murray 
yery much, and he ordered one of the waiters to ‘ twist 
the crooked wire’ into the neck of another bottle or 
two of the chick-a-bob-boo, and ‘ pull out the little 
stoppers,’ for he was going to propose that we all 
drink to the health of Prince Albert, who could never 
be neglected when her Majesty's health was drunk. 
This was done with enthusiasm; and the old chief 
soon proposed to drink Mr. Rankin’s health, and my 
health, which were attended to; and he at length 
thought of the fat porter in scarlet and gold lace, 
whom he had passed at the door, and who at this 
moment, with several others in gold lace and powdered 
hair, were gathering around the table to take a glass 
or two of chick-a-bob-boo with them. This happened 
at a good time, and Mr. Rankin commenced the 
anecdote of the old chief having mistaken the porter 
Sykes for Prince Albert just as Mr. Murray and I 
withdrew from the room to proceed to town, 

T visited the Indians in their rooms that evening, 
and found them in good spirits, having been well 
pleased by her Majesty’s kind reception, and also 
delighted with the chick-a-bob-boo, and the liberal 
eonstruetion that had been put upon their sacred 
engagement, ‘not to drink spirituous liquors.’ Mr. 
Rankin gave me an amusing account of the old 
chief's second interview with the porter Sykes, and 
their manner of taking leave when they were parting 
to meet no more. ‘ Their pipes,’ he said, ‘were lit 
when theytook their omnibus to return, and their 
joyful songs and choruses made it a travelling music- 
bow the whole way to town.” 


How to Win Love; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
for the Young. By the Author of “ Michael the 
Miner,” &c. Hall & Co. 

Turs is the very little book for youth and instruction. 

We hope tens of thousands, of children will read it 

and lay it to heart; for it is exceedingly interesting, 

most judicious, and (what is truly rare in works of 
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its class) without one exceptionable idea, example, or 
syllable, to mar the excellent tenets and feelings it so 
charmingly inculeates. We will say no more about 
it. If teachers and parents will take our word, and 
sorry should we be to mislead them, the volume will 
speedily be devoured with delight and benefit in many 
a family; and we will go so far as to back our hearty 
recommendation with one of the simplest bits in the 
tale, just to show how a really superior mind can ex- 
tract sermons from stones : 

“ Mrs. Lee out-watched every light in the village 
which lay beneath her window, before she closed her 
own shutters, and made ready to go to bed. Even 
when the fire was raked :—do my young readers 
know the meaning of that term of good country house- 
wives, who keep in the slumbering embers all night, by 
a clever scheme of thatching the fire with cinders ?— 
even when this last household ceremony was ended, 
Winifred sat down again, with her eyes dreamily fixed 
on the now cheerless, blackened hearth. 

“ «What, poor Rosy; do you think it is time to go 
to bed ?’ said Winifred, to her pet cat, who put its 
two paws on her knee, with a faint mew, and a wist- 
ful look to the little room where pussy and her mis- 
tress nightly retired, Rose sleeping on a cushion at 
Winifred’s feet. Now Rose was the most sensible cat 
in all the world; and her mistress’s gentleness had 
so completely charmed away her ancient feline habits, 
that she conformed to all polite usages; went re- 
gularly to bed every night like a Christian, took her 
station on the table at meals, where she sat at Wini- 
fred’s right hand, as demure as a lady, waiting quietly 
until her own saucer was filled. And, moreover, 
Rose was as loving and faithful as ever pet of the 
dog-tribe would be; thereby proving how falsely are 
the feline race accused by their adversaries of being 
incapable of affection towards those who are kind to 
them. 

“ We have given this long account of Winifred’s 
cat, because we always like to speak a good word for 
the ill-used speci And, besides, the picture is, we 
can assure our readers, drawn from nature—from an- 
other Rose—now, alas! gone to the regions of de- 
parted pussies, but leaving a pleasant memory behind. 
Moreover, Winifred and her cat were a couple that 
could not well be separated ; for Winifred’s own sweet 
nature was shown by the fact that all dumb animals 
loved her; acircumstance worthy of note. Did you 
ever know even a poor brute creature attach itself 
strongly to an ill-tempered person? And Winifred 
was requited; for many a time, in her loneliness, 
when her heart was ready to burst, with its need of 
loving which had no human creature to be expended 
on, she felt it was a comfort to have only poor Rose 
to purr about her feet, or nestle on her lap fora 
caress. Most surely, in this world, no kindness or 
love is entirely thrown away. 

* « So you think your mistress is late, my Rosy,’ 
said Winifred again, as her dumb friend looked up 
in her face quite beseechingly. ‘ Well, perhaps, it 
is foolish; so I will not try to think any more. 
Pretty Rose, I am sure you love your poor mistress ; 
you would not go and leave her, or take away her 
sole comfort; or—But how silly to talk to you in this 
manner,’ added she; while & large tear fell on the 
glossy skin of her favourite—whom she thus ad- 
dressed, as we often do in solitude, almost like a 
human creature, who could understand and feel for 
her. ‘Come, Rosy, let us go to bed,’ she said, at 
last; ‘ we must be up early to-morrow morning.’ 

“ And so she was; though her night's rest had 
been but troubled, in spite of all her resolves. The 
first beams of the red October sun saw Winifred in 
her garden, with Rose walking leisurely beside her, 
up and down the dewy walks ; sometimes rolling on 
the gravel, or making an excursion to a favourite tuft 
of lady-grass which she had almost nibbled away ; at 
other times sitting calmly down by her mistress, in- 
tently watching the sparrows on the roof. She did 
it quite in an amateur fashion, though ; for Rose was 
too well-bred and lady-like a cat ever to catch a 
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Fallacy of Ghosts, Dreams, and Omens ; with Stories 
of Witchcraft, de. By Charles Ollier. Pp. 25). 
Oliier. 

Some months ago, a clever writer of domestic tragic 

tales in humble life, Mrs. Crowe, set to work to 

reverse the order of her pen, and instead of drawing 
from nature with the nib, tried drawing from the 
supernatural witli the feather. The nib has alto- 
gether the best of it, and it is as impossible to be 

pleased with the feather as agreeably tickled with a 

straw. Single crows, they say, are bad omens, 

In this case the effect, if any could be produced, 

was to plunge mankind back into beliefs, the latest 

of which have been superseded by common sense and 
science for nearly two hundred years. The mar- 
vellous -extravagances propounded attracted some 
passing notice; and here the curiosity of the credu- 
lous, and the weakness of the superstitious, came to 
anend. What it must have been useless, and was 
calculated to be injurious, to credit, may hereafter 
be found with publications temp. Jacobus I., and half 

a century on either side of that tempus. 

Mr. Ollier’s little volume is exactly of an opposite 
character and tendency. It tells, it is true, some 
amusing witch, ghost, and dream stories; but it tells 
them only to show how foolish they were, and how 
readily they could be explained from natural causes. 
It is, therefore, a good book to put into the hands of 
youth, and appeals to the guiding reason, not to the 
misguiding imagination. ‘The annexed “brevities” 
are selected more for their own sake than as illustra- 
tions :— 

“ Concerning spirits, the Jews of the present day 
are said to entertain certain doctrines, in which 
eredulity is combined with a singularly unconscious 
and ludicrous betrayal of unbelief. They hold that 
an apparition has power to appear visibly, and to 
injure any person who is by himself, and in the dark. 
That to two persons, though in the dark, the appari- 
tion has only power to show itself, but not to do 
them any injury. And to three persons, being alto- 
gether, though in the dark, it has neither the power 
of showing itself, nor of injuring any one of them. 
The light of a single small candle is a safeguard to 
a man against the power of an apparition, so as not 
to be injured invisibly. The light of a flambeau is 
of equal power against an apparition, when a person 
is alone, as when tliree are together. 

“To what does all this amount, but that solitude 
and darkness create illusions, which could not come 
to pass in light, and amongst society? And even in 
solitude and darkness such preposterous deceptions 
would not arise were human beings, when in their 
infancy, carefully protected from the inoculation of 
superstitious ideas. That which is impressed on the 
brain in childhood can hardly ever be effaced. In 
after years reason may contradict it; but there it 
remains indelibly fixed on the sensorium, and in 
moments of moral or physical debility its power be- 
comes dominant. An Indian savage can no more 
restore to its natural shape his head, which had been 
flattened in infancy, than a civilized European can 
disclaim any belief instilled into him before ado- 
lescence. The absurdity, how great soever, becomes 
part and parcel of his moral being: the tree must 
grow as the twig is bent.” 

In the chapter on Ominous Night Noises we read— 

“hese are numerous; and most persons are apt 
to invest them, with a mysterious character, when 4 
little reflection would refer them to very natural 
eauses. Inthe first place, the silence of night renders 
things audible that would be drowned in the turmoil 
and bustle of the day. Of these too-often alarming 
sounds, the trivial, and even ridiculous origin, is not 
anworthy of notice. Cats are prodigal agents in such 
matters; and there can be little doubt that the greater 
number of ominous noises which frighten sober people 
out of their senses, are attributable to them. 

“A young eat, of a very sociable turn, fond of 
human company, and belonging to the present writer, 
is in the habit, especially at night, of knocking with 
its forehead three times upon the door of whatever 
room it may desire to enter. On hearing such ® 
summons, any person, sitting in the hush of » winter 
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evening, would seize a candle, open the door, and, 
looking level with his eyes, while the cat glided in 
with noiseless steps at his feet, would.protest that the 
sound came from something invisible, and terrify his 
family with all manner of horrid portents, which, if 
some member of it should chance to be infirm of 
health, might tend to a fatal fulfilment. Once, in- 
deed, and it was at midnight, too, this very summons 
caused a momentary alarm in one of the writer's 
relatives, who, knowing that every one in the house 
(except herself and companion) was a-bed, started 
and looked aghast at hearing three thumps against 
the parlour door. 

“Tis only our little black cat,’ said the writer; 
‘yon shall see her enter.’ 

“Opening the door, and holding the light cown- 
wards, ‘puss was seen to steal in sure enough, and 
take her place quietly on an ottoman under the table, 

“A knowledge of this common, but too often un- 
observed fact, might perhaps prevent mnch mystifica- 
tion and cloudy terror, and might, moreover, explain 
many ‘well authenticated’ and grim stories of night- 
noises. 

“In other ways, two cats, which are singularly 
active at night, (indeed, they are truly the rakes, who 
turn night into day,) originate strange and unexpected 
sounds ; since, not to mention their talent for throw- 
ing down tins and crockery, they have a remarkable 
faculty of rendering their steps audible or inaudible 
as they please. They can descend stairs with sound- 
ing foot-falls, or glide downwards as if their paws 
were made of wool, Cats have more contrivance and 
cunning than human beings are apt to suppose, 
though it is not easy to ‘ pluck out the heart of their 
mystery.’ 

“Rats, also, are busy in the dark, ascending drains, 
and squealing, not like Shakspeare’s Roman ghosts, 
in the streets, but at the mouth of house-sinks. These 
noises have no doubt often passed with old enltivators 
of the marvellous for the gibbering of unquiet spirits, 
and been so recorded. Strange and monotonous 
wailings, like a lamenting human voice, are not un- 
frequeutly produced by air passing through empty 
water pipes. These are heard only at night, because, 
during day, they are ‘over-noised’ by bustle and 
conversation. Even the obvious rattling of doors, 
shutters, and windows in a gusty night, and the 
moaning of wind through a keyhole, have been known 
to create dismal conjectures and suspicions of un- 
earthly visitants.” 

In like manner, Mr. Ollier combats all such idle 
superstitions and fables; and so, instead of con- 
demning his work as one of mischievous tendency, 
we can justly recommend it as being interesting in 
its instances, and beneficial in its rational application. 

As it has been published in a popular magazine, 
we offer no farther extracts. 


Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers. By 
the Rev. J. E. Millard, B.A. Masters. 
TuEsz Notices are slight but pertinent, the more 
important object of the author being to recommend 
an improved course of treatment for young choristers 
when in the service of the church, and a more cer- 
tain and general provision for them when they grow 
older. Both are very desirable. In regard to the 
first, blame is cast upon the great frequency of their 
daily singing tasks, so that their religious duties be- 
come apathetic, if not irksome, and also on their be- 
ing taken or allowed to sing at secular meetings and 
convivial entertainments. In former ages bishops, 
confessors, and martyrs were produced out of choris- 
ters; but, of late, at least in England, such changes 
would be wonderful metamorphoses. Some bishops, 
it is true, are hewn out of queer materials; but to 
mitre the musical head of a Westminster or St. Paul's 
boy would beat all hollow. Their rapid donning and 
doffing of their surplices is commented upon as irre- 
Verent and indecent: they are described as like Sur- 
plice in the Derby, going at their utmost speed from 
the starting-post of the Litany to the winning-post of 
the Grace. They are thus not slow boys; and ae- 
cordingly glide the easier into rather fast men. We 
do not use the term fast in the lenten sense which the 





Church entertains of that term, but the reverse—it is 
not self-denial, but self-indulgence, not staying the 
stomach, but going it. We believe there are many 
broths of boys among the number, who are much 
better acquainted with borrowed than lent. When 
very puerile they are nice little white things; what 
they turn after we cannot tell, but we rather think 
the majority, like some insects, grow blacker. Whe- 
ther the suggestions of the author, if carried out, would 
remedy the defects in the system we are not in a con- 
dition even to guess; but we congratulate the Church 
of England that its choral services are not obtained 
by the abominations of those of Rome. 


Analogies and Contrasts ; or, Comparative Sketches 
of France and England. By the author of “ Re- 
velations of Russia,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Newby. 

THE author is well known as a hot politician, and 

most hostile to Russia and its Emperor. In the pre- 

sent work the same spirit is visible, but as the views 
are more extensive, and, as we may say, cover the 
whole of Europe, penetrate into Asia, and refer in an 
especial manner to England and France, there is less 
of the Russian leaven than in his preceding publica- 
tions, The whole is so entirely political, and dis- 
cusses every national question now distracting the 
world so fully, that it would be vain for us (even were 
the subjects such as have not been withheld from our 
page) to enter upon them. ‘That the author is an 
able man there can be no question; that the matters 
he handles are of the utmost importance is equally 
true; and that there is much statistical information 
laid down as the bases of his arguments, may be 
added as another recommendation of his volumes. 

But as to the bearing of these arguments and the 

opinions with which they are mixed up, farther this 

deponeth sayeth not. 

A Pilgrimage to Rome. By the Rev. M. Hobart 

Seymour, M.A, 8vo, pp. 623. Seeleys. 

THE author, an earnest Protestant, goes minutely 

into the ceremonies, monastic institutions, religious 

services, miracles, and present state of religion in 

Rome, and concludes that the Romish faith is an in- 

corporation of pagan, Jewish, eastern, and other rites 

and doctrines, with Christianity; and that the Church 
of Rome ceases to be Christian in exact proportion 
as it, by this means, may deserve the name of Catholic. 


The Divine Law of the Ten Commandments, éc. 
By the Rev. 8. Noble. 8vo, pp. 446. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 

A sERIEs of sermons, “intended to show the chief 

essentials of the true Christian religion,” in which 

the preacher espouses and enforces the doctrines of 

Swedenborg. 

Readings from the Plays of Shakspeare, in illustra- 
tion of his Characters. By the Author of “ Aids 
to Development.” Pp. 434. Parker. 

Asty and judiciously executed; but such a design 

could hardly be bad. 

William Blake, or the English Farmer. 

Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A. Masters. 

A Lesson to the farmers of England, teaching them 

their importance as a class, foreseeing hard trials for 

them, and enforcing the cultivation of science and 
the Christian feelings of the church. 

The Personal History of Louis Philippe, ex-King 
of the French, from 1773 to 1848. By a Member 
of the Middle Temple. Pp. 438. Grant and 
Griffiths. 

A PAINSTAKING resumé of the history of a strange, 
eventful life. The author appears to have read much 
for his materials, and he has put them together in a 
thorough workman-like manner, as by one of prac- 
tice with the pen and a sound understanding. It 
may, therefore, and we have no doubt will, prove 
very acceptable as a publication fitting for the pass- 
ing day, and gratifying to the general curiosity. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the Rev. Samuel 
Warren, LL.D., Incumbent of All Souls’, Man- 
chester. Pp. 363. Blackwoods. 

A new edition, justly demanded, of twenty-five ser 


By the 
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ORIGINAL CORRESFONDENCE. 
NEW EDITION OF GOLDSMITH. 

(The discussion upon this subject, which has arisen be- 
ween Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster, we consider to involve so 
entirely a literary, and not a personal question, that we felt 
the Literary Gazette could not refuse insertion to the fol- 
lowing appeal, which, if Mr. Forster think fit to answer, we 
need not say how open we are to his reply.—Ep.} 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Richmond, May 23, 1848, 
S1r,—In the notice of a publication called “ Life and 
Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith,” in your last week's 
Gazette,* you seem not fully aware of the amount of 
invasion upon a previous work, committed by the 
compiler of that volume. It is not to be expected, 
indeed, that a hebdomadal critic often writing hastily, 
as he must of necessity do, can always recollect or 
refer to the details of works published some time 
previously. But it is not less his duty to the public 
than to an original author, to give the matter full 
inquiry when once pointed out to him, that the purse 
of the one and the reputation of the other may be 
preserved from undue inroads. ‘I'his is, of all others, 
his especial calling. No consideration of private 
regard should tempt him to swerve from it ; and I am 
sure that the Literary Gazette, however distinguished 
for its moderate tone, possesses at all times too 
much firmness not to be just. 

The following letters may assist in arriving at a 
just conclusion upon the matter in question. They 
pretty well explain tliemselyes; the second being 
written first in the order of time, but was only sent 
upon a second note arriving from Mr. Forster ex- 
pressing discontent at his first not being answered. 
I had no previous acquaintance with that gentleman, 
and the correspondence was therefore forced upon 
me.—I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient 
servant, James Prior. 

Richmond, May 20 (or 21), 1848. 

Sir,—After the inclosed letter had been written, 
some friends suggested that I should enter into no 
correspondence with you on the subject. Their 
idea was, that any person commonly conversant with 
literature might see at once that your book was 
borrowed, not partially, but in eatenso, from mine, 
and could not have had existence without it—that, 
in short, you had no more claim to original author- 
ship in the “Life and Adventures of Oliver Gold- 
smith, a Biography,” than you would have to the 
“ Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
Mariner,” were such a production now to be drawn 
up in your own style, with your name annexed, and 
issued to the public as new, 

But as your second note to me implies something 
of annoyance at the first not being answered, and as 
a few of your reviewing friends seem, rather inju- 
diciously, to wish to push you forward to a position 
(that is, as an original writer) which in this instanee 
it is impossible you can attain or deserve, I think it 
better to transmit at once what had been written but 
hitherto withheld, and to make any other use of it I 
please. You will do me the favour, however, of 
recollecting that I do so unwillingly, and that the 
circumstances mentioned leave me no option in the 
matter.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

Jas. Prion. 

John Forster, Esq. 

The letter alluded to and inclosed is as follows: 

Richmond, May 5, 1848. 

S1r,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note and volume. The word private was marked 
upon the parcel. Why, I do not understand, as a 
published book and the questions which it may in- 
volye of property, legal as well as literary, cannot 
well be private. 1 therefore beg it to be understood 
that our communications, whenever I think proper to 
make them so, are to be considered public, 

As a matter of courtesy, I accept your volume. 
But I cannot consent to do so without stating distinetly 
that its contents thus given out under your name— 
as far as they relate to Goldsmith—are, and have 
been for eleven years past, that is, since the publiea- 
tion of my life of him, exclusively mine. They are 





mons, sound in doetrine, and of valuable practical 
utility, 





* In No, 1635, May 19; 
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mine? in substance asin details’; in dates, facts; and 
innumerable personatimattérs; inthe discovery “of 
many of dis: writings previously: unknowns inthe 
ascertaimment of ‘several doubtfil points; incall the 
datayin short, whith go'to form authentic biography, 
asidistinct from what then’ orly existed of him in the 
fora of an imperfect-and scanty biographical preface. 
‘Rhese were! igleaned ~with» great care and assiduity. 
E hunted fot:them:in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
several parts ofithe Continent. London, its libraries, 
eolleetions, and loealities, were traversed in their 
length» and «breadth, for- some years, in the pursuit. 
They itherefore cost me: much time, much labour, and 
‘wene acquired -at considerable expense. Several were 
supplied.to! meas amatter’of: personal favour, and 
would not: have been given to any one else. Yet all 
these yous have appropriated to your own purposes, 
twithout! permission, ‘and «with the smallest degree of 
acknowledgmént: in’ afew’ places; while, in many 
more,ithé source*is studiously obscured, so as to 
Appehreto give the :eredit of the research or discovery 
tootherss .tcoimybiide zis! 

oulAeknowledgment, hewever;is not'the question. I 
complain .of) unscrupulous: pillage—of pillage, from 
my first.pageito my, last..: ‘And 1 would inguire, with 
gtéat deference,:by what authority in law or in letters 
yousbizernpoma |publication to which you have no 
possible tlain!am iany }way, gut:two volumes of a 
writen, who has notte lLonour of ‘your acquaintance, 
nncktransplant the whole, witl some dexterity in form, 
inoitler to! evadd ‘the law of'copyright, into a bsok of 
your own? :'\Remember, !this was not free quotation 
fora reviewarticle;.an ‘occasional biographical sketch, 
or a contribution for a magazine, in which such 
freedom is admissible,and-to which no author 
objects; but it is:a:wholesale abstraction, in order to 
maké a bulky work of no less than seven hundred 
pages; upon a subject for which you yourself did not 
possess:two pages of original information. 

Again, I would inquire—and I really wish to know 
the fact for the sake of literature at large—whether 
such a proceeding is common among literary men of 
character--ani if so, whether it is considered quite 
fair? If it be so, I see no reason why you may not 
sit. down next week, transfer the contents of Mr. 
Hallam’s excellent: volumes—all ready for use, like 
mine, without: the labour of research—into your own 
language, add such remarks as: you ‘think yy 


short notes; of ‘no moment in themselves, two being 
merely requests for, money, and. making. together in 
the. number of words they.contain exactly one anda 
half of your own, pages. This, I believe, will be 
considered an extremely narrow, foundation on which 
to build.a. very massive volume. Other matters 
thrown up by time and of old date were, doubtless, 
at your service, as at those of any other person. But 
my acquisitions, being recent and extensive, were not 
so; and permit me. to say, were your example gene- 
rally adopted, the law of copyright would be virtually 
abrogated or contracted to a term of ten or twelve 
years, for such only is the period my work has been 
before the public, The introduction of illustrations, 
of anecdotes of other persons, or of the age in which 
they lived—a matter of money or taste, as it may be— 
does not in the least alter the main fact. Under 
such a merely colourable variation or evasion, no 
literary property is safe, whether for eleven, five, or 
three years, or for one year. And although your 
written communication disclaims all idea of rivalry, 
yet in what other light either, as to its title or sub- 
stance, is it possible to view your production? Nay, 
in what other light is it viewed by your brethren of 
the press, who can arrive at no other conclusion 
than that the copy, under your name, however de- 
ficient in connexion, in fulness, in spirit, or in 
authenticated documents, is meant as a substitute for 
the original, under mine ?—that my shadow is set up 
as the rival of myself! I am constrained, therefore, to 
appeal in the strongest terms against an extent of 
appropriation, to use no harsher name, of which I 
know no similar instance in modern literary history. 

An opinion to the same effect, pretty strongly 
expressed, was forwarded to several literary friends 
before your communication reached me. And be 
assured, it is with extreme regret that I feel thus 
compelled to do justice to myself while examining 
the act of a gentleman who J understand pursues 
literature as a profession, and whose labours I should 
be happy to applaud and aid to the best of my power 
when employed upon a topic fairly open to him, and 
not—as in this instance—so thoroughly sifted already 
as to leave nothing of the slightest moment for him 
to add.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

Jas, Prior. 
John Forster, Esq. 








and,.in ‘a )yearor two henee produce the book as a 
new and -important ‘History of the! Middle Ages.” 
Or. even a tale lof! Mr.-Diékens, ora work of fact or 
fiction of Sir E. Bulwer: Lytton, ‘or any of the recent 
biographies isstied) by the publisher of mine, may by 
the same-licence ‘be: subjected to thé same operation. 
Authors, of their ‘well-earned fame, indeed; may be 
careless of the matter,;»and submit quietly to the 
process; as having much reputetion to spare. But it 
is different with me. 1 possess none; certainly none 
SQ, superfluous fas to present it to another; and you 
cannot be surprised if I feel somewhat displeased at 
the; attempt to deprive me of that which industry, 
suceessful investigation, and a straightforward story 
had, gained, Nay, may I not venture to surmise that 
this, comparative obscurity had something to do with 
your. choice of a theme)already so exhausted that not 
a fact could be given but what I furnished, in the 
hope of foreing:it into notice by means of a wide and 
long;professional connexion with the press, and with 
the means by. which, a certain degree of notoriety in 
it is, obtained 2,, 

You. tell, me.in; your note, that my labours upon 
Goldsmith, have, had .{‘ne more earnest advocate, 
both publicly,and privately,:than yourself.” If so, I 
am obliged, by your, good, opinion, and:can readily 
believe it,(by, my, authority being diligently copied and 
implicitly followed even, where »there :is°no reference 
to, it,..,. But-why, them enter upon the same: subject 
yourself, make; use, of /all, I had ‘resoued from an 
almost, hopeless, oblivion, and announce it under the 
“ taking”. title of :“ Life and: Adventures of: Oliver 
Goldsmith,” as.if there were something» new in | his 
career,to.be, revealed, when there.is nothing whatever? 

The whole of your original material connected with 
the, poet consists, it appears, of no more than three 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Latest Intelligence.—The public satisfaction occa- 
sioned by the brief notice of the auspicious beginning 
of this interesting expedition in last Literary Gazette, 
will, we feel confident, not be diminished by the pe- 
rusal of the latest intelligence which can be received 
from it till it reaches the regions of the “ thick-ribbed 
ice.” The following is in substance a transcript of 
the progress, according to log, subsequent to our 
former communication :— 

“ May 17.—The breeze having fallen during the 
night to nearly a calm at six a.M., and our steamer 
having no coals, could be of no further service to us ; 
she was therefore sent into Aberdeen or Peterhead, 
as might appear to her commander most convenient, 
to replenish his coals and rejoin us with all despatch, 
which he could easily have done had it continued 
calm, but a fine breeze springing up soon after the 
steamer left us, carried us fast along the land, and at 
three P.m., we passed close by the harbour of Peter- 
head, where we saw the steamer getting coals in; but 
as the breeze has continued favourable, he has now 
no chance of overtaking us. Our passage has been 
most unusually good. The fine weather we have had 
has enabled us to get the ship into the most perfect 
order, and all is now going on with a degree of regu. 
larity as if we had been at sea a month. 

* 18-—All night and all the forenoon we have 
been kept injastate of uncertainty by light baffling 
winds, and a calm now prevails, rendering it almost 
certain we shall not get through the Pentland Frith 
nutil late this afternoon, as we must wait for the re- 
turning ebb at five p.m. It has also.come over foggy. 
The, Investigator passed close to us just now. 





Eleven p.M., the calmand fog defeated our purpose, and 
we cannot now get throngh the frith ‘until midnight. 
A westerly wind has arisen, and pouring with rain. 

“19, two a.mi—We have got through the frith 
famously, and with fine weather and fair wind, are 
only waiting to land our pilots.” 

Thus has the expedition departed from our shore; 
and we can hear no more of it till we hope it may 
reach Whale Island in time to send home letters by 
the Danish ships, which generally leave those settle- 
ments in June. If so, we look to August for wel- 
come tidings. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

May 26th—In consequence of the illness of the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Faraday undertook to 
describe for him two modes of manufacturing artificial 
stones, and to give such information regarding the 
facts and specimens, as time permitted him. The 
processes were those of Mr. Ransome and Mr. Buck- 
well; the first produces a sandstone, the second a 
kind of breccia. The sandstone is made of large sharp 
sand,—the sweepings of flint roads, for instance, — 
the separate grains being brought into one mass by 
the pugmill, drying, and firing. Broken flints, in a 
wire basket, are put into a strong boiler, with a soln- 
tion of soda, and boiled under pressure to a tempera. 
ture of 300° Fahrenheit, during which action the 
soda dissolves the silica. The liquid contents of the 
boiler next undergo evaporation in pans, which 
leaves a thick solution loaded with silica. Proportions 
of ten parts of this, one part of powdered flint, and one 
part of clay, are then placed inthe pugmill, to bringthem 
to a uniform mass, and thence pressed into moulds, 
taken out, dried slowly in the open air, and after: 
wards fired in a kiln for forty-eight liours ; the first 
twenty-four hours at a gradual heat, the last twenty- 
four hours at a red heat, and then allowed to cool for 
four or five days. This cooling is in fact annealing, 
essential, to prevent fire-eracks, and required by the 
materials of the stone, which, with the exception ofa 
small quantity of alumina, are silica and soda, the in- 
gredients of glass. Glass, however, is so associated 
in the artificial stone with silica, that acid will not 
act on it; the alumina, too, renders it more inde- 
siructible, so that not even hot alkali will affect it. 
The binding principle of the stone is glass, but the 
mass silica and it can be made porous or impervious, 
open stone, or close compact stone, at pleasure. ‘This 
artificial stone is very hard, and has been tested by 
exposure to weather for two years, without the least 
decay. It is intended chiefly for ornamental pur- 
poses, moulding in lieu of carving, being of a good 
sandstone colour, burning white though containing 
iron. The opinion, however, of some able masons is, 
that the same shapes may be obtained from the quarry 
at less expense. Mr. Faraday expressed no opinion 
on the ultimate commercial success of either of the 
processes, but he was satisfied with the principles 
upon which they were based, and he thouglit that if 
even a promise of cheapness were held out, en- 
couragement was due to an individual working out 
his own thought. 

Mr. Buckwell, also, is in this latter respect in the 
same position as Mr. Ransome, but there is a remark- 
able difference in his process, and in what be pro- 
poses to perform. His object is only to supply that 
kind of body brought from the quarry for large masses, 
to manufacture breccia, and large things in large 
quantities ; pipes for sewers, for example, twelve feet 
in diameter. A frame being prepared, the process 1s, 
to scteen fragments, say of Portland stone, to size, the 
largest possible as to the space of the thickness of the 
pipe, or of such size as to go freely between the core 
and the outer rim of the frame. These, together with 
smaller fragments and ordinary cement, are ona board 
mixed with a little water in the proportion of five 
of the large, two of the small, and one of the cement, 
so that the mass is thoroughly wet, but yet so slightly, 
that no one point is wetter than fresh sawdust, This 
mixture is then placed in a mould for a pipe in the 
ring of its thickness, to the depth of an inch and 4 
half, and struck together by repeated blows ; pressure 
would not do, it must be percussion again and agail. 
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Now. little.as, the; ;water, was, it oozes ont; and/is 
eulough to ifdll up all the pores, but the fragments and 
cement become: at last so driven, together, that the 
water is pressed out.and stands/over the whole sur- 


face. The rings at once haveva perfectly hard surface, 9 


and may be used immediately, (no firing-in this pro- 
cess,) but improve by exposure to air. The efiect of 
the interior when well done is the form of the larger 
fragments visible, and a dark appearance of much 
cement, but the. latter. under the microscope is web- 
like in‘ films—the quantity employed is one quarter 
ouly of that used in grounding for foundations. 
There are no air cells; the artificial stone is more 
compact than Portland stone ; and flints so treated 
beeome-such a solid ‘heavy mass, that, soaked in water, 
they exhibit no inerease of weight: The beauty of 
the precess consists in bringing surfaces together, and 
the surfaces and cement into actual contact; percus- 
sion alone can do this ; pressure, the greatest we could 
employ, ‘would not. effect it; the substance under 
pressure would contain air cells, One experiment, 
to show the: value. of water over air, to allow particles 
to settle together was, sand filling a glass vessel 
poured into another glass of the same size, containing 
water,did/not fill it, the sand particles being closer 
together: And Mr. Faraday. mentioned the well- 
known effect: of tapping the foot on the sea beach, the 
sand apparently rising on each side of the foot, and 
water under it, as.an instance of the particles of sand 
under percussion falling closer together. The artifi- 
cial stone of Mr, Buckwell’s process is of great hard- 
ness; it is in practice as girders, pipes, &c., and at 
RedhiJhas a retaining wall, 8 feet high, 24 inches 
thick, and 81 feet long; and the construction of 
lighthouses, piers, dock walls, &c., is contemplated. 
Experiments also are being made under the Board of 
Publie Health, to whom Mr. Buckwell has submitted 
a plan for sewage, water pipes, gas pipes, &c., with 
aecess for cleansing, &c., which if executed in brick 
work, would cost 15/., for what in his material could 
he done for2l, 10s... For them, likewise, a sewer pipe 
of 12 feet in diameter is being constructed. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tae death of the Princess Sophia prevented Prince 
Albert ‘from: presiding over the ninety-fourth sessional 
distribution of rewards at the Society’s rooms in the 
Adelphi.on Monday ; but his Royal Highness’s place 
wasisupplied by the Marquis of Northampton, and the 
prizes assigned in a very gratifying manner. With 
some exceptions, we are of opinion that many of the 
so-ealled: inventions, in plate, china, virtu, and other 
articles of beantiful art and luxury, are either bar- 
barous; inconvenient, or unsuited for useful pur- 
poses; and therefore we defer saying aught of the 
premiums in this respect, till we may be able to go 
more distinctly into an examination of these pseudo 
improvements upon more ancient tastes. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
F Camneanen, May 24th.—The following degrees were con- 
e — 


D.D. by Royal Mandate,—H. W. Cookson, B.D., Master 
of St. Peter's College, 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—Viscount Bangor, Hon. E. H. 
Stanley, of Trinity College, (grand compounders.) 

lor in Divinity.— Rev. P. C. Nicholson, Trinity 
College, (grand compounder.) 

Masters of Arts. —J. B. Harrison, J. W. A. Taylor, 
Trinity College; E. E, Body, H. 8. D. Smith, St. John’s 
College, (grand comp.); R. Barton, St. Peter’s College ; 
T. Woodcock, Catharine Hall. 

of Arts —R. T. Frere, W. Maule, Trinity Col- 
lege; T.. Bissett, St. Peter's College; W. Reece, H. H. 
Westmore, Queens’ College ; F. Lane, Emmanuel College, 
G. E. Parry, Sidney College. 
on William Browne’s Medals were, on the 26th, awarded 
ss 

Greek Ode,—Subject, “ Antiqua Tyros”—C. Schreiber, 
THalty College. ibe. “ : 

. — Subject, “Borneo emollita, ac religione 
Christiana imbuta’"—W. 8. Collett, Clare Hall. 

Epigrams,—H. C. A. Tayler, Trinity College. 

Tas Hepnrw Proressonsnir.—We understand that the 
Me Professorship of Hebrew is about to become vacant 
y the resignation of the Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D., who was 
appointed to it in 1831. Only two candidates are 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Memorial to Lord Jolin Russell for an inquiry 
into these ancient and great establishments, is signed 
by such a number of distinguished men who have 
received their education, either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, that it seems impossible to refuse their 
prayers. Many members of Parliament, eminent 
Professors, Tutors, Fellows, Doctors, Masters of 
Arts, Fellows of the Royal and other Societies, and 
in short, above two hundred names of almost every 
rank in science and literature, are appended to this 
important document. Under these circumstances, 
we believe it may be anticipated that this year, or the 
next, a commission of inquiry will be cénceded, not 
only to the wish of the parties who have signed the 
memorial, but to the views of very many more who 
have declared themselves in favour of the investiga- 
tion. That changes are imperatively called for, none 
can doubt, and the initiative, taken in this manner, 
is by far the most judicious, proper, and likely to lead 
to beneficial results, for the public and for the univer- 
sities themselves. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WHEN on the subject of Commissions of Inquiry, we 
take the opportunity to notice that the public expect 
much from that which now assembles at the British 
Museum. In this national institution there is a vast 
deal to reform, and though many of the officials are 
men of unquestionable abilities, liberal feelings, and 
irreproachable repute, the same cannot be said of all. 
The cliquerie liable to creep into such establishments, 
has not failed to infest the British Museum; many 
of the appointments in elder times were made as pro- 
visions for persons quite unqualified for the duties, 
and the consequence has been, great slackness and 
retrogression instead of progression, in some of the 
departments. ‘The commissioners must not be too 
delicate or mealy-mouthed. To do the country and 
the Museum a service, there must be a thorough 
search, and Dieu defend le droit. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


April 18th.—The Secretary, in continuation of Col. 
Leake’s “ Notes on the Topography and History of 
Syracuse,” read a memoir, by the same learned con- 
tributor, on the Coins of that city—a very fine col- 
lection of Syracusan money, in the possession of 
Colonel Leake, being exhibited to the meeting for 
the purposes of illustration. 

The coins of Syracuse are of the highest celebrity. 
They exist in great number and variety, and furnish 
splendid proofs both of the wealth of this magnificent 
city, and of that perfection in the elegant arts, in 
which scarcely any other Greek city but Athens could 
enter into competition with it. 

The most remarkable are—the Damaretia, the 
Pentecontalitra, and the Philisciada. 

The Damaretia are the most ancient, having been 
coined by Gelon, (who died in 478 B.c.,) from the 
proceeds of 100 talents of gold, presented to his 
wife, Damareta, by the Carthaginians, on occasion 
of the peace which they concluded with him after 
his victory at Himera. ‘They are, however, not gold, 
but silver coins, (the value of the Carthaginian gold 
having been coined in silver,) containing ten Attic 
drachme, and weighing fifty litre — whence their 
name of Pentecontalitre. The Damaretia are ex- 
tremely rare; but Pentecontalitre of the later date 
of Dionysius I., are common, and in good preserva- 
tion—circumstances, no doubt, owing to their ex- 
quisite beauty. It would appear from the quadrige 
and the armour impressed on these gems, that the 
coins themselves were included in the prize of the 
victorious charioteer in the games held in honour of 
those deities whose heads ornament the obverses, 
Of the smaller silver coins of the Syracusans, the 
litra, equivalent to twelve éyxea of copper, is the 
most common; it was the unit of the Syracusan 
coinage, and its multiples are numerous both in 
silver and copper.- That accuracy of weight, which 
in general distinguishes. the silver coinage of the 
Greeks, is remarkable also in the eopper money of 
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Syracuse, even in the »jpadyxca, or: half-ounce; and 
smaller subdivisions of the ounce, : 

A remarkable class of the Syracusan coins is one 
bearing, both in silver and copper, a diademated, 
beardless head, and the name of Hiero: they: are 
probably of the reign of Hiero II., and the head that 
of Gelo, from whom Hiero traced his descent): They 
eannot, from their style, be coeval with Hiero L, who 
reigned two centuries earlier—viz., inthe middle of 
the fifth century, B.c.—when the archaic-manner was 
not yet softened into the elegance of the best times, 
which in the reign of the second Hiero were some- 
what passed. Of all the dynasts of Syracuse, Hiero- 
nymus alone placed his own portraits on his coins; 
which is not surprising when we learn (Liv. xxiv. 5) 
that in everything he departed from the simplicity of 
his predecessor and grandfather, Hiero;' and: that in 
particular he assumed the purple, the:diadem, and 
armed satellites, and went forth from his palace in a 
quadriga of white horses, in the manner of Dionysius. 

We regret that, from the nature: of ‘its subject, 
abounding in details that defy abridgment, our teport 
must convey a most inadequate notion ofthe! value 
of the accomplished member's contribution; the! paper 
itself will, however, we dare say,in dnestime,:make 
its appearance in the Society's: Transactions, We 
shall only add, that the mass of ;particulars: alluded 
to afforded abundant proof of Colonel Leake’s state: 
ment respecting the monies of Syracuse+-thatthey 
are valuable, not only as exquisite ‘specimens ‘of 
Greek art, but as contributing to the history of art, 
by the means we possess of approximating to a cor: 
rect knowledge of the time when:many ofthem were 
struck. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, May 5th.— Sir R. Hs Inglis; Vices 
President, in the chair. Mr. Octavius Morgan ex- 
hibited a series of ancient watches, a memoir on the 
antiquity and history of which will be reed to the 
Society at their next meeting. Colonel Batty, late 
of the Grenadier Guards, exhibited a compound solar 
dial, bearing the date of 1544: and Mr. Henry Graves, 
of Pall-Mall, exhibited the original drawing of an 
elegant plan fora clock, designed by Hans Holbein 
for Sir Anthony Denny, intended as a new year’s gift 
to Henry VIII. These last were brought in illus- 
tration of the memoir about to be read. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read the descrip- 
tion of an astrological clock belonging to the Society, 
in a letter from Captain W. H. Smyth, R:N., Director, 
to Lord Mahon, the President. 

Captain Smyth, on being elected Director of the 
Society, considered it his duty to inspect the state and 
arrangement of its property, of which a catalogue had 
been in hand by his predecessor in office. In the 
course of his research he was singularly strack with 
an old Bohemian clock in the Society's possession, 
which, on inquiry, proving to be the earliest in original 
condition now remaining in England, he thought 
himself called upon to give a description of it to the 
Society. Previous, however, to describing the clock 
itself, he thought it requisite for the right understand- 
ing of the subject, to throw together some preliminary 
remarks, correcting various points of horological 
history. 

Captain Smyth then referred to a memoir in the 
fifth volume of the “ Archwologia,” by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, on the earliest introduction of 
clocks into Europe; observing that the substantial 
value of the details of this memoir had been proved 
by the constant quotations made from it, and by its 
being wholly transcribed into the well-known “ His- 
tory of Inventions,” by Professor Beckmann; still; 
however, that it had occasional errors, and that a few 
lacune in it required to be filled up. 

The earliest English claims are then ¢xamined in 
detail ; and the old clocks of Westminster, St. Albans, 
Glastonbury, Exeter, Oxford, and Hampton Court are 
severally noticed. On the whole, the author consi- 
dered it might be received; that these ingeriious 
machines were actually used in European monasteries 
about the eleventh century, The evidence, however, 
on which this assumption is based, he adds, also goes 
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far to show that it is_probable Europe is not entitled 
to the honour of the.invention, but that it is rather 
to be.ascribed to the Saracens, a people te whom. we 
are indebted for many of the choicest results of science 
and. art.. Having thus dwelt upon our earliest speci- 
mens of horological art, and the present state of those 
now. remaining, Captain Smyth’s memoir returns to 
the actual history, and details of the clock in the 
Society's, possession ; the reading of which was de- 
ferred to the following meeting. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May %6.—Public Meeting —The Hon. R. C. Neville 
exhibited.a portfolio of coloured drawings exceedingly 
well executed, (by Mr. Youngman, of Saffron Walden, ) 
of Roman remains discovered at Chesterford and in 
the neighbourhood of Audley End, during the last 
few months. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a report by Mr. Roach Smith, 
secretary, on recent discoveries of Roman remains in 
the county of Essex—namely, at Billericay, White 
Rothing, Harlowe, and Rawreth. Those at Billericay 
consisted of deep pits in a locality on the south-west 
of the-town, where sepulchral turns had been found. 
Somewhat similar pits have been often noticed in the 
imméiiate vicinity of Roman towns and stations, and 
they. ‘have frequently contained large quantities of 
pottery:and other objects: The general opinion is, 
that: they, were: merely receptacles for refuse and 
rubbish, but the contents of some opened at Ewell 
have -induced:. Mr. Dianjond to conjecture them to 
have been appropriated to the-remains of the funeral 
piles of persons whose ashes had been sent in urns 
to their relations and friends in distant countries, the 
vessels used at the funeral ceremony having been de- 
signedly broken and deposited in pits specially pre- 

and protected from tle chances of desecration. 

The result of Mr. W. Shaw’s observations on the 
excavations which he made at Billericay, does not 
appear to confirm Mr. Diamond's opinion, while, at 
the same time, there appears a question whether the 
pits were originally intended for mere rubbish. Mr. 
Shaw's researches go to prove the existence of a con- 
siderable Roman or Romano-British population on 
the site of Billericay, and it is his intention to con- 
tinue his excavations in a spot where he believes he 
has detected evidences of buildings. 

The discoveries at White Rothing were brought 
under the notice of the Association by the Rev. 8S. 
Isaacson. They consist of coins from Nero to 
Gratian, urns, tiles, keys, &c., ploughed up in the 
fields of Coville Manor, the property of Mr. Judd. 
The remaivs at Harlowe and Rawreth are chiefly 
sepulebral. 

Messrs. Brown and Archer exhibited drawings of 
architectural discoveries at Old St. Pancras church ; 
and Mr. Purland contributed a paper on the same 
subject. Mr. Purland gave a brief historical notice 
of the church, which is mentioned in Doomsday book, 
and observed that it has gone through all the grada- 
tions of beautifying, until at length even a church- 
warden was unable to improve it further, and it is now 
undergoing restoration, or rather rebuilding. Until 
lately there was a very beautiful arch of the 18th 
century, but it is now destroyed, and the sedilia and 
piscina are blocked up, and a very early specimen of 
brickwork has been cut down. On the other hand, a 
very ugly roof and tye-beams, encased in lath and 
plaster; are to remain, thus spoiling what would be, 
if the architect could have his own way, a very seemly 
building. 

In the churchyard rest the remains of Pascal 
Paoli; Walker, the lexicographer; the Chevalier 
@Eon; Mary Woolstoncroft and her husband; 
Woollet, the engraver; Cooper, the artist, &c. 

Mr. Keet exhibited a sketch of a stone pillar or 
cross, standing near the church of Furnworth, in Lan- 
cashire. It is apparently of the fourteenth century, 
and, like most other monuments of this class, has 
been much mutilated. 

The Rev. J. Isaacson gave: 
culars relating to the Wi 


interesting parti- 
oolleys, (the effigies of some 
of which family exist in Matlock chureh,) from 





MSS. in the British Museum, bequeathed to.the na- 
tional institution by a descendant, in 1827. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnzan, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. 
We 2 iety of Arts, 8 p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, a ne re gr 8 p.m.—R, 8. 
ee 4 as : ror Betanions 8 p.m. é 
iday.—Ro nstitution, 83 p.m., Mr. Fergusson “ On 
Progress in Architecture.”—Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Philo- 
logical, 8 p.m.— Archeological Association, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Botanic, 33 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Genre. 

No. 24. “The Highlander’s Departure,” E. Sint- 
zenich. We early noticed this young artist, and are 
glad to mark his improvement in facility and com- 
position. But that we know not why he has bearded 
his Highlander, like one of the dirty and ludicrous 
ruffians who contaminate Regent-street and its en- 
virons, we should have altogether praised this bit of 
northern life. 

No. 89, “A convalescent Lady receiving the Con- 
gratulations of her Child,” A. Richter, is a grateful 
subject, executed in the Flemish manner, which has 
met with such rewards in the sale-rooms last week. 
It is rather faint in colour, but the incident well told. 

No. 148, “Luncheon,” and 295, “ Napping,” T. 
Clater. In the first, a dog begging for a morsel is 
capitally done ; but the artist is always consistent and 
natural, as he is humorous and careful. 

No. 149, “Country Courtship,” C. Dukes, We 
recently noticed a scene from the Gentile Shepherd 
by this artist, in the Hyde-Park-Corner Gallery, 
where its merits ought never to have allowed it to 
find a way: and this rustic composition is not un- 
worthy of it, although the subject is less susceptible 
of variety. The one point, and an important one it is, 
acourtship which we see must end in wedlock, is 
well put. 


THE 








Landscape. 

No. 12, ‘Mont Blanc,” G. A. Fripp, is a grand 
landscape (the reverse of Little Louis Blanc), in 
which we have a clear view over a vast expanse of 
varied nature, and our distance is only terminated by 
lofty heights that tend heavenwards. The whole 
does honour to the artist’s powers in the treatment of 
a magnificent subject. 

No. 20, “A Summer's Afternoon on the Lido, near 
Venice,” R. M‘Innes, is a bright and truly Venetian 
view; and not the less germane to the locality from 
having a number of figures scattered about in the 
foreground, and touched with the gay colouring of 
the local school. As for drawing, we could not make 
out the posture of the foremost damsel stretched upon 
the ground. 

No. 66, “The Harvest Field,” W.'F. Wither- 
ington. A difficult subject, and apt to degenerate 
into the tea-tray pattern; but Mr. Witherington has 
treated its many operations ably, and set before us a 
fair idea of the busy rustic scene. 291, “A Scene in 
North Devon,” with its trees of mottled trunks, a 
pleasing vista through the wood, and children at 
play, is another happy rural scene. 

No. 86, “Ambleteuse,’ G. Stanfield, jun, We 
delight again to record the progress of this “chip of 
the old block.” In this he has taken another step in 
advance, and produced a sea-piece of superior order. 

Miscellaneous. 

No. 225, “Fruit,” G. Lance. “ Come and eat me, 
says the pig,” but in hot summer weather give us such 
fruit even at the point of the lance. 474, “ Prize 
Fruit, grown (and we doubt not sold) at Blenheim,” 
is worthy of all price, a superb composition of the 
richest yet truest description. And 555, another 
charming production. 

No. 58, “Ariadne, after her desertion by Theseus,” 
A. Cooper. Our animal friend now seems to owe a 
divided allegiance, and whether woman's or horse’s 
flesh is most-attractive to his facile pencil, his works 
in this exhibition do not enable us to tell... Could 





we fancy « feminine Centaur or Centauress like a 
Lady Godiva, of Coventry, we would fancy his worship 
to One, a dual unity. Be this as it may, Ariadne 
might pass for the study of a pose plastique in Lei- 
cester-square ; whilst 101, “‘ Worley, Queen Adelaide’s 
Stud Groom, on his Hack,” is the perfection of man 
and beast. 108, “Harvest in the Highlands,” is re. 
plete with talent. 129, “The Dead Kid,” is neither 
worthy of Sterne, the late Lady Holland, nor Abraham 
Cooper. 144,“ The Foray,” is worthy of the latter, 
though a strange and wild confusion of parts, some of 
which possess immense spirit; and 574, “ A Study,” 
Old Academicians should be beyond studies in the 
annual show ; but, whatever young artists may do, it is 
true enough that none of us are ever too old to learn, 
Poetry and History. 

Nos. 8 and 18, “ The Sisters,” from Bereavement, 
a poem, E. U. Eddis. The artist belongs to a feeling 
school, and these two pictures remind us of the 
sweetest of Howard and the purest of Eastlake, In 
the first are two mortal sisters, one of twelve years of 
age and the other about three, gracefully drawn and 
natural in expression. The second rises to a more 
poetic mood: the child has become an angel of 
another world, and the elder, seated at the root of a 
tree, contemplates her form in the heavens above, 
with a beautiful look of rapt affection and sorrow, 
There is a charm in both, to awaken gentle and 
instructive sentiments. 

No. 136, “Italian Playmates,” P. Williams, is a 
nice little representation of two girls with a tam- 
bourine—one of those pleasing and agreeable sub- 
jects which take all eyes, 

[The foregoing belonged to our last paper on the 
Exhibition, and would have brought us to the middle 
room, categorically. But in making up our sheet we 
are often obliged to carve and pare, and therefore we 
have to place the miscellaneous critique at the top of 
this continued review. ] 

No. 277, “ Pleasing Thoughts,” T. A. Woolnoth, is 
quaint in costume, piquant in treatment, and lively in 
colour; a very creditable specimen of his art. 

No. 279, “ Idleness,” F. R. Pickersgill, in a cir- 
cular frame, is a fine composition of an armed knight 
and a nude female. Both are finely painted, and the 
flesh tints, natural and rich, contrast well with the 
hard glitter of the armour. 515, from the Faery 
Queen, is another production from the same pencil, 
and not unworthy of it. 

No. 281, “A Scene in Stonleigh Park,” C. R. 
Stanley. We can fancy that this is the very spot 
where the noble family of Leigh buried the bodies, so 
cunningly murdered by getting a bridge to fall upon 
them. It is invested with an awful interest ; aud not 
the less on account of one of these bodies continuing, 
in the likeness of a living man, to visit not only the 
glimpses of the moon, but the broad glare of the sun. 
He ought to be ashamed to go before a jury and rob 
so graceful a landscape as this of all its romantic 
interest. 

No. 283, “ Portrait of the Earl of Sefton,” P. West- 
cott. Well executed; but we cannot say that we like 
peers in the garb of grooms. 

No. 298, a very good whole length of “ Lady 
Ashley,” J. Lucas, and a fair example of that talent of 
which we spoke so highly in a preceding number. 

No. 299, “ Flaxly, Gloucestershire,” E. Willis. A 
cool, sweet, green and refreshing view, with cattle. 
It displays both taste and feeling for nature in her 
most natural mood. 

No. 308, “ Landing of the Primitive Puritans in 
America, 1620,” C. Lucy. If these pilgrims are the 
fathers of the American people of our day, we may 
remark that a considerable change has taken place in 
the breed, However that may be, the story is finely 
told, and the grouping varied and effective. The sick 
and the dying, the young and the old, the manly form 
and the bending of female beauty, depict the historical 
scene with sufficient truth; but we would question 
the red feather in the cap-of a Nonconformist 
Puritan. 

No. 310, “ Wieschbries Preserves (sweetmests) 
attacked by Poachers,” R. Montalba, a lively an 
amusing PU 
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No. 328, “ The Assassination of Edward the 
Martyt,” J. H. Wheelwright. An attempt too great 
for the artist’s powers. We can only commend his 
ambition. 

No. 860, “ Valley of the Ribble,” H. Dawson, is a 
very charming landscape—an hb to Lancashire 
art. The distance and the winding river are beautiful. 

No, 416, “ Highgate Fields during the Great Fire, 
1666,” E. M. Ward. A collection of groups of every 
condition and appearance, and under many circum- 
stances of human suffering and expression, light, 
scenery, and accessories. It is an elaborate work, 
with fine passages; but altogether we cannot feel 
satisfied with it and its crowds. The black man, the 
fanatics, and other incidents introduced, seem to us 
to border on caricatnre. The better parts, the rich 
furniture, the foreground and distant fires, and the 
disposition and expression of many of the characters, 
are skilfully and artistically painted. 

No. 587, “ Charles II. and Nell Gwynne,” (as de- 
scribed by Evelyn, ) the same, is a pleasing production 
and well done throughout. 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, May 29, 1848. 
Ir I have allowed so mueh time to elapse without 
writing to you, it is solely because I have been under 
restraint, and compelled by politics to give up for a 
time the more congenial pursuits of our literary cor- 
respondence. You could with difficulty adequately 
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the likeness of the ferocions Barbés. But who now 
attends to such ingenious pleasantry ? 

Georges Sand, on her part, has taken to flight. 
She was rather implicated in the affair of the 15th. 
Some persons there are who even assert that she was 
seen from her balcony lavishing caressing smiles on 
the emeute, and throwing to the disaffected bouquets 
detached from her side, One circumstance which has 
contributed to impart a look of probability to this piece 
of scandal, is the fact that Georges Sand participated, 
to the extent of one-third, in the editorship of one of 
those incendiary publications which had annonnced, 
encouraged, and provoked the great mob demonstra- 
tion in favour of Poland. 

M. Thoré, her Collaborateur and friend, ex-critic 
in matters pertaining to the fine arts, was amongst the 
number of great statesmen whom the insurrection 
would have called to rule overus, All this, you will 
allow, bore a rather suspicious and queer appearance. 

M. de Balsac, better inspired than Georges Sand, 
has just produced a melodrama. A melodrama, even 
a bad one, is better than the best emeute ever got up 
in this sublunary world. And what are the staple 
materials of this particular one? Two ladies con- 
tending for the heart of ayoung man. There islittle 
novelty in the idea, Of these two women, however, 
one is the Maratre, the stepmother of the other. 
Next comes the question of the value of this compli- 
cation. And, candidly, I, who have seen the play, 
am of opinion that it is not worth much. Be not 
alarmed, however, I have no intention of detailing 
lengthily the catastrophes of this long duel, which 





conceive how much the business of life b com- 
plicated, when at every instant, obedient to the call of 
the dram, a man must don the uniform, load his gun, 
and face insurrection at the bayonet’s point. Such 
was especially my fate on the 15th May. And— 
albeit I dare scarcely venture upon the coast, lest I 
should be met with contradiction at the hands of the 
1500 or 1600 men to whom the country was on that 
day indebted for its satvatton.—I will just whisper 
that I was one of the first to penetrate within the 
walls of the Assembly, where the Gardes Mobiles— 
that militia of Gamins, whom we had the lucky 
thought of opposing to these street brawlers—were 
just then re-establishing good order. 

It was a singular and a sad spectacle to behold these 
benches vacant of senators, that rostrum which the 
ministers were all eagerly and tumultuously striving 
to reach, each anxious to be the first to proclaim ‘the 
restoration of public peace; then, in the midst of the 
crowd, an old man in uniform, whom the irritated 
National Guards were handling violently. This 
Jatter was M. de Courtais, suspected on that day of 
treachery, and who, since then, seems to have almost 
exonerated himself. 

After listening to the speech of M. de Lamartine, 
after seeing him depart for the Hotel de Ville, I was 
seized with a feeling of great disgust for this serious 
comedy, which during the last hour had been enacted 
before me ; and, throwing my musket over my shoul- 
der, T returned home to meditate upon the egregious 
vanity of human affairs. You have no idea how much 
they lose of their interest when we have thus seen 
them at the mercy of every chance. At this moment, 
—I say this without ostentation, and in perfect sin- 
cerity,—I would not give twenty guineas to become 
& member of the Executive Committee, which now 
fills in France—with more or less aptitude—the place 
of fallen royalty. 

Let us now turn to serious concerns—namely, to 
the books that are printed, to the plays that are 
acted, But, Good Heavens! has aman time, think 
you, to write a book; has he patience to wade through 
& milk-and water drama, or an ephemeral vaudeville, 
in such times as these? Our Feuilletonistes under- 
stand this well, I can assure you. J.J., for instance, 
our stout brother, J. J. (Jules Janin) laughs only 
With one eye, whilst the other is filled with tears. In 
his melancholy he reverts to youthful studies, and 
Spouts Latin just like the late lamented Cicero. 
Through the medium of a eapital parallel, he drew 
the other day the portrait of Georges Sand, under the 
bame of Sempronia, and, under the name of Catiline, 





ludes by the death of one of the two combatants. 
Pauline, the young girl, is vanquished by her step- 
mother. She forthwith takes poison, but in such a 
manner as to implicate her rival in the judicial respon- 
sibility of this suicide with a double bearing. 

One must be preyed upon by a very great thirst of 
revenge to choose such hazardous means! The 
public probably entertained the same opinion, for it 
did not much approve this dreadful conclusion. 

The play of M. de Balzac, entitled La Maratre, was 
played at the Théatre Historique, in weeds for M. 
Alexandre Dumas. 

And what is M. Dumas doing? will you ask. Sir, 
he indulges in politics. He has, or rather he had, 
joined in a paper which enjoyed the exclusive privi- 
lege of publishing the opinions of M. Dumas in 
matters of Government. Now,—see the blindness of 
mortals,—M. Dumas having forwarded to the afore- 
said journal a formal protestation against the banish- 
ment of the younger branch of Bourbons, the editor 
of the paper considered that his subscribers might 
dislike the joke, and refused its insertion, under the 
prosaic pretence that, above all things, the share- 
holders in a journal should endeavour to increase 
their dividends. Mr. Dumas, in a rage, denounced 
this refusal and deserted—arms and pen included—to 
the camp of the Assembleé Nationale, an ultra-conser- 
vative journal, which enters into competition with 
M. Emile de Girardin. 

As for this latter, he renews every morning— 
and has continued for a month past, with an ob- 
stinacy the most amusing . . . for our ways,—his 
vigorous efforts to demonstrate one truth—viz., that 
he is the man, the only man, destined in the present 
disastrous state of France, to rescue the Republic 
from its numerous dangers. 

If it were only some other than himself who said it 
+... it might be forgiven! But, in truth, can we 
accept, from his own lips, this political doctrine ? 

Well—depend upon it—more than one gaping fool 
will prove a proselyte. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
SciEnog, the fine arts, and literature, are for the pre- 


sent nearly extinct on the continent. Our corre- 
spondence is not quite certain, from the condition of 
the localities and the difficulty of transit, but still 
such glimpses as reach us from various quarters, and 
our regular letters, always may be relied upon as 
possessing no mean authority and importance. The 
following is from a friend in Franee, dated May ]9:— 

“ The event of Monday,” he says, “ has given the 
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utmost satisfaction. It has torn the mask from the 
execrable blackguards who, under pretence of Poland, 
Italy, or the labouring classes, seek nothing but to 
become dictators, with the aid of la guillotine: But 
they make a great mistake. In 1799 there was ‘no 
middle class to oppose them, and now that class, 6r 
the National Guard, can muster’ 300,000 strong to 
check their iniquitous design. Do not forget also 
that this guard has for the most part, been trained to 
arms, and many have served in the army, so that they 
are not the raw troops their name and civil occupa- 
tions might imply. The immense majority of the 
‘ Assemblée Nationale’ is well intentioned ; they wish 
for order to prevail over the chads in which we/aré ; 
but they do not know each other yet, they have no 
leaders, and they appear to be (from reading their 
debates) in a constant state of anarchy. ‘They would 
have willingly aided the government in taking strong 
repressive measures for the future; but, in fact, there 
is no government, Lamartine is the most fickle man 
of the age, and although endowed with great personal 
courage, he has no settled principles to direct him— 
not two of these five men agree completely in their 
views ; the most honest and certainly the most firm 
of them is Garnier-Pages, notwithstanding his com- 
plete incapacity as a financial man; but he is dying 
of a consumpiion ; these five horses pulling different 
ways will leave the coach in the mire, Iam afraid. 

“ All industrial and mercantile affairs are: ina 
dreadful state ; and to realize any sort of property is 
an impossibility.” 

New Planet.—-Professor Kaiser, of Leyden, has dis- 
covered a new planet, which forms part of the group 
between Mars and Jupiter. It is the ninth of the 
group, and performs its revolution in three years and 
eight months. 

M. Pasquier. —The University of Brussels has 
sustained a great loss by the death of this gentleman, 
who expired on the 26th cf May, aged forty-six. M. 
Pasquier was one of the founders of the University, 
and since that period had always occupied one of the 
chairs of the faculty of medicine, and in the first rank 
of medical practitioners. [The Brussels students 
form a contrast to those of Vienna. They have en- 
tered the Burgher Guard, and are devoted to its duties. 
Still education must suffer deeply whichever way it is. ] 

Berlin Academy of Sciences.—The reunion of this 
Society, on the 16th of May, was far more numerously 
attended than any of the preceding meetings of this 
season, though the literary men apd artists are stii] 
engaged in the diseharge of their duties on the 
Burgher Wehr. Works on Pompeii and Herculaneum 
occnpied the attention of the meeting. 

University of Vienna.—The young gentlemen of 
this university, after doing all the migchief they pos- 
sibly could, under the name of patrtotism, resolved to 
give their professors and themselves a holiday; they 
have accordingly broken up the university, and have 
dispersed over the country for the purpose of influenc- 
ing theelections. There is areport that the Emperor 
intends to abolish the university altogether, as a just 
retribution to the students for their recent audacious 
and rebellious conduct. 

Discovery of Ancient Archives.—Very valuable 
papers belonging to the Counts of Hainault have just 
been discovered at the Chateau d’Aremberg at Eng- 
hien. Among the most interesting is the sentence 
of death pronounced upon Sohier @’Enghien, who 
was beheaded at Quesnoi in 1366, by command of 
Duke Aubert of Bavaria; and the charter of the in- 
stitution of the Couneil of Mons, dated Chateau de 
Blaton, of the 20th calends of June, 1197. Neither 
of these documents have ever been published. This 
depot of archives appears to have been transported to 
the Chateau d’Enghien in 1426, during the war of 
John, Duke of Brabant, with bis wife Jacqueline, 
and with the Duke of Gloucester. It is well known, 
that on this occasion the Count d’Enghien was the 
only one of all the vassals of Hainault who remained 
faithful to the Duke of Brabant. The Duke of Arem- 
burg intends to replace all these valuable acts in the 
depot of the state archives at- Mons, where. Mr. 
Lacroix has already accumulated 4 vast treasure’ of 





paleographs, 
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The Royal Literary and. Scientific Society of 
Leipzig held its anniversary meeting in the Aula of 
the Universit ve on, the 18th ult, .The opening speech 
was delivered by Professor Drobisch, after which M. 

Naumany delivered @ lecture on the probability of 
the, existence of coal formations in Saxony; wherein 
two, main coal formations have already been dis- 
coyered in the vicinity of Dresden and Zwiekau. 

M. Mobins then made the following communication 
from, M. D’Arrest, of the Leipzig Observatory, rela- 

tive to the, new planet. 


ELEMENTS. OF THE NEW PLANET. 
From observations made April 26, Graham 
* ‘May 5, Hamburgh, Meridian ob. 
May Ly Berlin, Meridian ob. 
1948, April. 26,12”, Berlin, Meri. longitude 213° 34’ 25,35” 
ee ~ Longi, of Perihel. 6457 27,68” 
t ' 66 41 6,78” 
os Sncfimatiéte +: 6 7 54,64” 
» Eccentricity 0, voter 


axis 
whereby then beret ba is given with this difference : 
o—_— 
i io tienda coh re 
‘Cholera "in Australia:—The Adelaide. Observer 
notices: several eases. of decided. Asiatic cholera in 
Adelaide ‘and ‘Melbourne, - We observe ‘that — this 
plague has also :re-appeared near.the Danube. We 
a there was nothing prophetic. in our directing 


England to it, and its practical 
por ag ieee the. week before Tast. 
‘aaxcaa oF SOCIETY. 
SOCIETY FOR! THE! /PROMOTION. OF COLONIZATION. 
WE noticed thé formation of this Society some short 
time since, promising ere long to return to the sub- 
ject. We have now the satisfaction to find, by tie 
publication of tlieir first “‘ report,” that the committre 
have been labouring zcalously to. promote the so 
much desired end, and a Society is uow formed, in 
whose ranks are enrolled many names of high stand- 
ing, in the promotion of philanthropy and improye- 
ment. 

Recent accounts from Australia prove how great 
the scarcity of labour is there. This Society, there- 
fore, will be a boon both to the mother country and 
the colonies. 

In fature Gazettes we' shall resume and do our 
best to. forward this most important national and 
colonial object. 








ORIGINAL 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
PROVERBS AKD POPULAR SAYINGS. 
JUNE. 





As fresh as a rosé in June. 

Little mead, (meadow grass,) little need, 

It is ill valuing bar! 

As plentiful as grass in Ji une. (An American proverb.) 

The weap: frome ihe her industry in the summer, eats honey all 

e winter. 

Tis not the husbandman, but the weather that makes the 
corn grow. 

When the fern is high as a ladle, 

You may sleep as long as you're able: 

When the fern begins to look red, ; 

Then milk is good with brown bread. (Good housewives 
say that milk is richer in autumn than summer.) 


Calm weather in June, 

The barn filleth soon. 

Let lambs be unclipped till June be half-worn, 

The better ye fleeces will grow to be shorn.—(Tusser). 


A misty May and hot June, 
Makes meal cheap and harvest sune. 


If on the eighth of June it rain, 
It foretells a wet harvest, men sain. —(Fuller.) 


When the pea’s in bloom, 
The mussel’s toom, (7. ¢. empty. ) 


Shear your sheep in June, 
Witha fultgrowing moon. 


A linsey-w0olseg/ SOP, O 
Does not become June. 
B. P. May, 1848. 


—_ ST 
BIOGRAPEH ~vh 
W. Henry Rosser, F.S.4., $e, — 6. Morning 
of Saturday last, this worthy... esteemed 
individual belonging to the legal-professiony died at 


M. A, D. 








. 


his residence, Claremont-square, Pentonville, in the 
57th year of his age. For many years one of the 
most constant and sedulons members of the Society 
of Antiquaries, a warm and efficient supporter of the 
Archeological Association, and always actively en- 
gaged in antiquarian pursuits, (often in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Kempe,) Mr. Rosser was endeared 
to his associates and friends by all those good qualities 
which ought to belong to a true and genuine anti- 
quary. He was both zealous and patient, entering 
into matters with fervour, and following out the 
needful details with laborious minuteness: the only 
way-to attain useful results in such investigations, 
His good humour was overflowing and inexhaustible ; 
and his personal appearance typified the man. Robust 
and well-looking, simple, and without a grain of 
affectation, he had refused to fall in with the Welling- 
tonian fashion, and continued to wear the now seldom 
seen but becoming Hessian boot ; whilst at the same 
time his lusty throat, denuded of the swaddling of 
neckcloth, caused him to be particularly observed at 
the meetings of the antiquarian throng. Many who 
read this brief notice will remember the excellent 
person whose too early death it records, from the 
harmless eccentricity of costume to which we have 
alluded; and we may add that the otitward show 
(not even skin deep) pertained to One whose inward 
parts were all an honour to human nature. In archeo- 

Mr. Rosser communicated a multitude of papers 
to the Society of Antiquaries and the Archeological 
Association, at whose meetings (as well as those of 
the convivial Noviomagian Circle) his knowledge, 
especially of Roman antiquities, enabled him to take 
a leading and instructive course. He also wrote fre- 
quently in periodical publications. Mild in manners, 
but firm in purpose, he was indeed an unquestionable 
example of what the poet has declared to be “the 
noblest work of God.” He is sincerely lamented by 
all who walked with him in the intellectual and social 
paths of life; and has left a widow and family to 
deplore his premature loss. 

Felix Yaniewicz, the famous and charming vio- 
linist, who delighted the northern Athens in the early 
years of the present century, died at Edinburgh, on 
the 21st ult., at the patriarchal age of eighty-six. His 
playing was wonderfully sweet and expressive; and 
better suited to the ear of Scotland, attuned as it 
is to touching ballad, than all the rapidity and 
execution now so fashionable, and in which true 
melody is so apt to be lost in brilliancy and orna- 
ment. 








THE DRAMA. 

Princess’s.— Madame Thillon is again charming 
every one in the Crown Diamonds of Auber, which 
was revived on Tuesday, with some improvements in 
the company, as Mr. Weiss and Mrs. Weiss, (late 
Miss Barrett of the Academy,) both excellent opera 
singers. Thillon is, however, the attraction; and 
though one swallow does not make a summer, yet, 
with her fascinating singing, the opera becomes a 
very agreeable entertainment. The new ballet, Me 
norella, by Flexmore, followed, and was received 
with considerable approbation. A poor translation 
from a French piece, which has already furnished 
materiel for several English dramas, was brought out 
on Thursday, but did not meet with much success. 
It had the taking title of the Spanish Marriages, but 
was innocent of any covert political allusions, and, 
notwithstanding the ability of the principal dramatis 
persone, is not likely to prove attractive for any 
length of time. 


Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Concert on 
Tuesday, at the Hanover Square Rooms, attracted a 
very full audience, and was in every respect calculated 
to sustain the high position taken by these artistes. 
We were especially pleased with the Anthem by 
Mendelssohn, performed for the first time in this 
country, composed to Dr. Broadley’s version of the 
18th Psalm, The grand concerto for three piano- 
fortes, with orchestra by Bach, is an elaborate fugue 
composition, but about as dry and ‘unsentimental as 
is possible; it was finely played by Hallé, Benedict, 
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and Sloper. Mr. Sloper favotired ‘us with’ some 
pianoforte playing of the right school, and the Distins 
played the Cujus animam from Rossini’s Stabat de. 
lightfully. Some good yocal music by Miss Dolby 
and Madame Thillon made the. concert a wry com- 
plete and agreeable one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seguin's Concert in the evening of 
the same day was also a very successful affair, made 
so more especially by the exquisite playing of the 
Distins, C. Hallé the pianist, who is most deservedly 
gaining high honours, Chatterton the harpist, and 
Regondi the concertinist. The singing by Reeve 
and Madame Dorus was excellent; and, with the 
enlivening aid of our English buffo, Parry, the con- 
cert was altogether very entertaining. But when 
shall we have concerts shorter and sweeter, Thirty 
compositions in an evening, besides encores, are 
really a perfect caricature upon our John Bull pro- 
pensity to have enougi: for our money; and we fear 
lest our concerts should become more remarkable for 
their quantity than quality. 

The sixth Philharmonic Concert on Monday was 
of excellent qrality, and among its performances 
Miss Kate Loder achieved high rank as a pianist, 
and Mme. Dorus Gras, Signor Salvi, and Mr. Bla- 
grove distinguished themselves in vocal parts, 

Drury-lane Theatrical Fund Dinner was presided 
over by the Duke of Beaufort, who has ‘been a con- 
stant attendant of these festivals for thirty years. 
Mr. Harley delivered the dramatic speech of the 
evening. Two legacies of 100/, had been received, 
and the receipts were announced at 800/. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TRIPPING DOWN THE FIELD-PATH. 


1 
Tripping down the field-path, 
Early in the morn, 
There I met my own love, 
’Midst the golden corn ; 
Autumn winds were blowing, 
As in frolic chase, 
All her silken ringlets 
Backward from her face. 
Little time for speaking 
Had she, for the wind, 
Bonnet, scarf, or ribbon, 
Ever swept behind! 


It. 
Still some sweet improvement 
In her beauty shone ; 
Every graceful movement 
Won me—one by one! 
As the breath of Venus 
Seem’d the breeze of morn, 
Blowing thus between us, 
*Midst the golden corn. 
Little time for wooing 
Had we, for the wind 
Still kept on undoing 
What we sought to bind! 


11. 
Oh, that autumn morning 
In my heart it beams, 
Love’s last look adorning 
With its dream of dreams! 
still, like waters flowing 
In the ocean shell— 
Sounds of breezes blowing 
In my spirit dwell! 
Still I see the field-path ;— 
Would that I could see 
Her whose graceful beauty 
Lost is now to me! 
CuHABLes Swaln. 


FUTURITY, 


A little space I looked before, 
And, of the years that are to be, 

I chose a year: and furthermore, 
I dream’d its history. 


“ Thou wilt arrive, O year,” I said, 

“ Relentless, cheerless, thick with snow, 
Without a sunbeam overhead, 

Or any flowers below. , 


Yet safe ond  spaltoe's from the_skies, 
In domestic throngs, 
A thousand 1 happy fa families 
Shall welcome thee with songs, 
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thovsand, ghowrand eager souls 

aoe wait for what thou hast to rings 

Thine honours, toils, accomplished goals, 
And first of all—thy Spring. 


Thy Spring is certain, even now 
Shie struggles with the lingering storm, 
And strengthens on the waving bough 
The tender buds to form. 


And now she reigns—above, supreme, 
Wherever there is life she reigns— 

Along the air, within the stream, 
And out upon the plains. 


There, underneath the budding trees, 
Or where the straggling hedges run, 

The primrose up, and sees, 
Through the young leaves, the sun. 


And children fill the fragrant air— 
Children and men—with joyful words, 

Because the flowers come up so fair, 
Because they hear the birds. 

So hast thou reach’d thy prime, O year, 
Thy gr t, longest, jest days; 

So those who welcomed thee severe, 

Thee, tender-hearted, praise. 


Who praise thee ? this year’s little child 
Is fighting, loving, working then; 

But who those Summer mornings mild 
Shall see of this year’s men ? 


And who shall neither hear nor see, 
Shall never more be heard or seen, 
Shut up from all the melody, 
And hidden from the green? 


Oh, vanish, thou that wert so bright ; 
We cannot bear thy haughty bloom, 

Filling the world, and leaving night 
Only for one cold tomb.” 








Pear 








ee VARIETIES. 


Sour Grapes.+~Eztraordinary News. — “ Our 


Weekly Gossip. 


We can now announce to our rea- 


der, that the Earl of Rosse has expressed his willing- 
ness to be put in nomination for the office of Presi- 


dent of the Royal Societ 





Northampton’s 


as decided."—Atheneum, 27th of May. 


y: and the question of Lord 
may, therefore, be considered 
[Royal So- 


ciety —* Lord Rosse has accepted the Presidency.” — 


Literary Gazette, 13th May. 


It’ would 


appear as 


if the noble Earl had not got the assent of the Asse- 
neum a fortnight before, and therefore his acceptance 
of the Presidency could not be considered as fixed: 
so it fell to abusing the poor Literary Gazette for 
stating the fact; and last Saturday the Gazette had 
to defend its intelligence, as follows: “ We had our 
certain information from the best authority; with the 
addition of his Lordship’s coming to town in conse- 
quence.” So much for that little ebullition of jealous 
spite, combined with the flagrant practice of self- 
puffery ! 

Extraordinary Criticism.—To extraordinary news 
we will amuse ourselves with an appendage of criti- 


cism of the same order. 


In last number our mar- 


vellous contemporary, reviewing (Heaven bless the 
mark!) Mill's Political Economy, like Jacques in the 
play, “ wisely observes,” ‘ We may candidly admit 
the urgent nature of such questions as those of Poor- 
Law Amendment, Systematic Colonization, and a 
more Equitable Distribution of Property, (only think 
what a candid admission!) but it does not, therefore, 
follow that we should be deprived of our presence of 
mind (Jupiter forbid!) by an alarming belief in the 
impending advent (im-pending ad-vent—good again !) 
of some appalling cycle of catastrophes.” No, there 


is Hope at the bottom of the box. 


“T¢ i 


s, happily, 


still possible,” quoth the comforter, “ without any 
Violence to the dictates of common sense and pru- 
dence, to address ourselves to those grave topics, 
with every disposition to be informed (now comes the 


tug!) through the usual channels of 
and mature reflection.” 


The Literary 


deliberate proof 


Gazette's 


Want of general information may possibly arise from 
its not knowing what or where these remarkable 


channels are ; 
Saturd: 
from t 


e; and so it must content itself, as last 
ay, with giving, exclusively, the latest accounts 
he Arctic expedition, the particulars of the next 


meeting of the British Association, the last observa- 
tions on the new star, and a dozen more little bits of 
interesting news not derived from the usual channel 





of deliberate proof, nor-the other channel of mature 
refleetion, of which, in truth, it avails itselfless than 
of the channels of the Tigris and Euphrates, In the 
oracle of the former streams, i.e¢., of deliberate proof 
and mature reflection, we have again searched in 
vain through a whole week’s lucubrations for one 
article of news worth one farthing to the public. 

Ellis versus Barry.—A funny dispute has en- 
livened the newspapers, being brought on by the 
publication of an engraving of the new Houses of 
Parliament by Mr. Ellis, which the architect felt it to 
be his duty to denounce as Elevations of the Pub- 
lisher, and not at all resembling those which he was 
employed in building, Upon this Mr. Ellis fires up, 
and in substance declares, that he tried hard to get 
the real designs from Mr. Barry, and as tliat gentle- 
man refused to furnish them, he took the best he 
could get, and obtained the Queen’s permission to 
dedicate the print to her; we dare say without men- 
tioning this small fact. Heis accordingly wroth with 
Mr. Barry, and wigs him severely for daring to call 
that a caricature which her Majesty patronizes; for 
departing from his original drawings, and thus ren- 
dering a copy of them a humbug, and above all, for 
entertaining some notion of publishing a picture of 
the real thing himself. Poor genius! Badgered in 
print and in Parliament, what can be done in its 
defence? Ours is a feeble attempt at a Barrycade. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — May 15th, 
—Professor Corrie in the chair. Mr. Litchfield ex- 
hibited a supposed antique, found at Hardwick; two 
British coins, one a remarkably beautiful gold coin of 
Cunobeline, recently found in the gardens by the side 
of the St. Neot’s road, the other a copper coin, be- 
lieved to be what is usually denominated a Tascio, 
found in this country. Mr. A. W. Franks, of Trinity 
College, gave an elaborate account of the family of 
Freville, formerly of much consequence in the county 
of Cambridge, and who had their seat at Little Shel- 
ford. He also exhibited rubbings of brasses in com- 
memoration of some of the early members of that 
family. Mr. Babbington and Professor Willis called 
attention to the desirableness of ascertaining the 
existence of brasses under the floors of pews in 
churches; and also, that it is highly advisable to 
examine into the history of the families of the county 
of Cambridge.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

How to increase the circulation of penny and 
other cheap periodicals.—T hrow them into omnibuses 
as they pass; a practice that may be daily witnessed 
in the streets of London! 

Littell’s Living Age (No. 201, a Boston U. S. 
periodical) devotes a large space to demonstrate that 
Ty. Morton was the discoverer of Etherization, to 
destroy nervous susceptibility during painful surgical 
operations, and that Dr. Jackson, also a claimant of 
the honour, was several months behind his actual 
public experiments. Dr. Wells, another claimant, is 
disposed of in a similar way. 

Dress-Makers and Milliners.—An effort is making 
to establish a Provident and Benevolent Institution 
on behalf of this industrious and too generally suffering 
class, of whom it is stated there are 15,000 in London 
alone. A public meeting is announced, to take the 

bject into ation; and assuredly it is one 
which deeply interests the community at large. 

Ancient Coin Forgers.—The increasing taste for 
archeological pursuits has sharpened the ingenuity 
of those knaves who prepare antiquities for the 
unwary collector. The two forgers, Singleton and 
Emery, are still in the field with cleverly executed 
coins, struck from dies engraved on purpose, and 
they realize sometimes large sums at the expense 
even of the numismatics, who are thrown off their 
guard by the devices of these swindlers. At the pre- 
sent moment, there are persons travelling the country 
in all directions, with small parcels of Greek and 
Roman coins, chiefly genuine, among which they 
introduce a few very rare specimens, and call upon 
collectors, offering the entire lots for sale. They 
generally succeed by this artifice in realizing a pretty 
good sum for a worthless batch: of coins, Within 
the present week, we have traced these coin pedlars 








in three counties, 





The Annual Conversazione of the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday was 
very numerouly attended—indeed, so crowded, that 
the several models of machinery, specimens of works 
of art, &c., exhibited, and the liberal refreshments 
provided, were only available to the comparatively 
few persevering men, inured to almost hydraulic 
pressure, and indifferent to the heat evolved—they 
were truly pressure proof. The extensive accommio- 
dation of the Institution was insufficient to contain 
the accepting guests. So great a crowd may exhibit 
the estimation in which these annual assemblies are 
held; but limited invitations, or an additional even- 
ing, would be conducive to comfort, and to the better 
appreciation of the entertaimnent. The models and 
specimens of works of art, &¢., were so nutherous 
and interesting, and so determined were the members 
and visitors generally to examine them, that it was 
not until an early hour in’ the morning that all had 
departed, after partaking of the President's hospitable 
reception. There were, we bear, upwards of a thou- 
sand persons present during tlie évening. Had but 
the invitations embraced -two evenings, fewer, we 
think, would be now regretting that they missed so 
many of the good things provided fér their -amuse- 
ment, a brief descriptive enumeration of which has 
appeared in the daily journals, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES: 
Mr. J Logan, well known: poreeamcy ‘with 
the Gaelic pian a ern ae Senne kind, 


has announced a work on the latter, illustrated from : 
paintings by M‘Ian, who is equally at home and spirited in 
such matters. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Europe, vol. 18, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated, by J. 
Britton, 8vo, 6s., 4to, 9s. 

Beatrice Chesterford, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Manual of Prayers for the Young, 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Bohn’s Standard Library—Ranke’s Popes, vol. 3, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, sixth edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
eloth, £2 5s. 

Catlin’s (Geo.) Notes of Eight Years’ Travels in Europe, 2 
vols. post 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

Child’s Book of Prayers, edited by Bickersteth, 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

Contributions towards a Harmony of the Gospels, post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 

Favourites of the Flower Garden, second edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Grand Historical Pictures, oblong.4to, 5s., coloured, 7s. 6d, 

Lays of the Deer Forest, by J. Sobrieski and C. E. Stuart, 2 
vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Le Quesne’s Ireland and Channel Islands, 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

MacGhee's Ephesians, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Magazine of Totenice, royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Our Scottish Clergy; 52 Sketches Critical, &c., edited by 
F. Smith, 7s. 6d. 

Plunkett’s (Capt.) Last Naval War, translated from the 
French, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Revolt of Flanders; a Tragedy, 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

Rival Beauties, by Miss Pardoe. 

Shakspeare—the Poet—the Lover, &c., a Romance, by 
Henry Curling, 3 vols., £1 11s.6d. 

Strickland’s Queens, 12 vols., morocco, £6 6s. 

Templeton’s (Horace, Esq.) Diary and Notes, 2 vols. post 
8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

Wall’s Infant Baptism abridged, by the Rev. W. H. Spencer, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Warwick's (Eden) Nasology; Hints towards a Classification 
of Noses, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Williams’ (Joshua) Principles of the Law of Personal Pro- 
perty, 8vo, 14s. 

= (Rev. J.) Mission to Bokhara, fifteenth edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
. indicate when the sun is on the meridian. 
848, 
June 3. 
4 


-™m, 8. 

11 58 32°8 
» —58 440 
» — 58 556 


h. m. 8, 1848. 
1157506 | June7 . . 
* « - —58 06 8. 
5... . —58110 9. 
6... . —5821°8 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. Fy is declined with acknowledgments, The time is 
gone by. 

“Trrour last Number; notice of Mr: Lough’s 
delightful Ariel, néiv th ‘ 6f thé Duke of Suther- 
land, we unconsciously wrote Titania. Indeed, his Shak- 
sperian creations, so strongly possess our minds, that we can 


pe 
hardly think of them separately, any more than we can do 
with Shakspere himself, eo 























‘HE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


I'TALPAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


R° OYAL 
Dr fenihe of tuciantion, © GRAND | WORNING 


with the w, 

NTERT en wil be be given f Wedn renee June 7, 01 
~ hich occasion will be performed NOZZE DI FIGARO, a 
the gona, Féte des Fleurs from oe Ballet of NIRENE.—To com- 
? half-past One o'clock, Full particulars will be duly an- 


nou 
COVENT GARDEN. 


R OYAL 
EXTRA NIGHT on Thursday next.—I1 Matrimonio Segreto.— 
A grand Extra a will take place on Thursday next, ai alin 


preewaew Ms edt be pe cme fee for the first time at the ian 
Opera) Cim earsiv Opens 1L MATRINONIO SEGR: 
Risi as NORMA, Jen my tied in the character 
be wr del Reggimento. ward the Sixth, the benevo- 
snd Gate 1 te Sears i sabe Heroes Lard 7 
_ jresses, 
a ' n from 11 till desk, and and from 7 eit io. Ae night. 


Napoleon Room, 6d.—Madame TUSSAUD and 
Street. “This ie one of the best exhibitions 





ITALIAN OPERA, 





Admiaton, Is 1s. 
SONS, Bazaar 
in the metropolis.” —Thé Times. 


OF al. IETY,—-The Meeting for the 

ion of Fellows Ly Dn to take place on Friday. the 

oth Seats at Three o'clock. After the business, the Fellows and their 

Friends will dine together at r~ Freemasons’ Tavern, the Marquis 

of Kesthomesee. yin the chair. Dinner to be on the table 
at f 





CHARLES RICHARD WELD, Assistant Secretary. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUAPE. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o'Clock 
till Seven) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


" VISITORS ‘TO ‘THE CONTINENT, 
fo 


gamen 


s of the Continent, tee clearing 


— they undertake the Shipment of thete % to all parts of the 
wo! 





SOCIETY 
FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE PUBLICATION 
oF 


WORKS CONNECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE. 


LIST OF PROMOTERS, 


| J. W. Papworth, Esq. 
| & Parker, Esq. 


George Bailey, Esq. 
a ig Barry, Esq., R.A. 


bt R. i. Cockerell Esq. R.A. j 
B. Ferrey, Esq. 
George Godwin, Esq. F.R.S, | 
W. R. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A. | J 
‘W. 8. Habershon, Esq. 
Z ;° Hopkins, Esq. 

Kendall, raed Beg. F.8.A- 8. ae 


10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 
At the first meeting of Promoters of the Society. held here on 
| mame May « 4, it was eH wen —That it is expedient to form a 
r the P: oft of Works connected with 





Architect ure, as the Profession ‘is sadly defeient in English works 
calculated to expand the mind and increase the stores of the memory 
of the Student, 

It was also resolved,—That it is desirable to carry out the following 
projects simultaneously, or as the funds of the Society will allow :— 
1, Republications (after a careful collation of such MSS. as can be 

consulted, and the earlier editions) of the standard Authors, with 

their Commentators, enriched with Notes conveying a condensed 
view of the Discoveries and Theories of more recent Authors. 

2. Illustrations of executed works of Authors of equivalent talent, 
who may not have left writings in MS.—or type, or continuations 
of works i in the same style, 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL-MALL 
EAST, each day, from Nine till Dusk. 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
ATER COLOURS.—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBL 
TION Yow OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. 


Catalogues, 6d, 
. : JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








BE MARBLE GROVE PR sac 
sidsage DicdineoNe Heleebend tet : 


ew Bond Street. 
NOW OPEN, 
209, Regent Street, teat Conduit Street. 


GOFeR S PHILANTHROPIC PICTURE 
GALLERY an@ PAROCHIAL KITCHEN. 


M, SOYER being desirous to etect, in all the 
don, before — winter, one of those most useful apparatus for the 
, has, at a great expense, OPENEI a GALLERY 
GS and DRAWIN GS by the late celebrated English 
artiste, Madame Soyer, by the French press the British 
Murillo, and solicits the patronage of the public to support him in 
his laudable undertaking, the profits of which will be applied io 
cureving out the before mentioned object. Admission, 1s. Cata- 
gues, 6d., in —— will be found a correct balanee sheet of expen- 
amet receipts of the Bethual Green Kitchen for the Spitalfields 
Weavers, by which so many thousands were relieved last winter. No 
genres on sele, and no rer received or solicited at the 


For this which has been 
alréady created bf some a the highest nobility, see the whole of 
the Public Press, 





Cistricts of Lon- 


2 * A PRehthiti 





of works (either of text or plates) by modern 
Authors, English or Foreign, which may be approved by the 


4 Publications of the many very valuable ane and Hints which 

are scattered .. various a. 

5. A Digest of t each division of an 

Author’s works wader the cupenpelate ——_ of the Dictiona: 

6. A Polyglossary, or Table of Synonyms of Technical Words in the 
yon 3 jlang of Europe, and in the different counties of 
reat Brit: 
7. A complete Architectural Dictionary. 

It was also resolved,—That the amount of Subscription be One 
Guinea per annum, paid in advance, and due on the First of May in 
each year, entitling the subseriber to one copy of each lp ey we for 
that year. Estimating the — of subscribers for the first year 
at 250, there would be produced about 400 Imperial 4to pages of text, 
or a proportionate quanti’ less, when requiring illustration. 

It was also resolved,—That the necessary steps be taken to la: ee 
plan of the Society before the PUBLIC and the PROFESSI 

That the Promoters may make the necessary arrangements, it is 
requested that those gentlemeu who desire to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Society will make known theirintention as soon as 
possible to Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Architect, Honorary Secretary, at 
the Office as above. 








THE GREATEST SALE OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE 
GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 


S1a,— Having taken Lege Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach 
snd Liver, under which I had long suffered, and Le followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, w = I had 
thought lost for ever. I had previously had recourse several 
medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it inerea to a most alarming degree. 





THE 80,000 GUINEA CLUB SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Members’ Shares, One Guinea each.) 
MES PARKES will Pope en! cause the 
i BenearO N HER MAGNIFICENT 
CLUB ALLOTMENT 
nest, 3,100 Gurnxas, 
Lowest, One Guiwma anv a Hatr, 
On JUNE, 197m stan, ae EXETER HALL, 
*° Gam the 17th, to be had-at:Mr, Suamay’s, 9; Exeter 
= +N Parxes, 22, Golden Square ; and all Agents, 


Feiss J. DENT, by distinct 





eppolnrmaits, Watch 
H. Prince Albert, and 
tly increased his stock 
‘pure! carn frome the at this 


aud Clock Maker to the 


Swen a in a pain 8 
ename' dials, t ver wate 
ier leper 


E. J. D , Strand; 83, 
| 2. (Clock “Tower Area). 


4 ae and 
+ and 34 A°Ss Royal 


your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 

dissuade me from vsing them, and ] doubt not but that bundreds 
are det from taking your = —— medicine, in conse- 
quence of the impositions by many worthless wretches; 
but what a pity it is that ite rp used by others should be 
the means well eae many unhap ersons, uo disease, 
from regaining health, by the wee of your When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, I was in @ most wretched condition, and to 
delieht, in a few days afterwards, there was a considerable 

change for the better, and by continuitig to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to pe to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the and Stomach; would to God that 
every poor rer would avail himself of the same astonishing 


remedy. 
To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 


>: The above gentleman has been a School- -master, but is now in 
a highly House, as C l Clerk. 

THESE a invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establish- 
merit of Professor Horzowart, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) 
Longon ; of most res Vendors of | cine throughout 
the civilized World, at ‘he following prices—1s. 1}d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d. 
es 22s., and 33s. each box There is a considerable ie saving by taking 


N.B.—Direetions for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 
‘| affixed to each Box. 











co LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
’ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. Empowered by Acts of Parliament, 
Offices in Liverpool—No. 8, Water Street. 


DIRECTORS. 
William Earle, Es)., Chairma 
William Dixon, Esq., Wm. Nicol, "Esq. ta. Depuiy- Chairmen. 
Swinton Boult, Eaq., Secretary. 
Offices in inte. Charlotte Row, Mansion House; and 
28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 


DIRECTORS. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. , De ty- ~ 
Benjamin Henderson, Esq., lesident Secretary. 
Frederick Chinnock, Esq., Manager of West End Office. 
Offices in Edinburgh—29, Northu:r.berland Street. 
Agents—Mesars. Mackenzie and Todd, 
Offices in Dablin—45, Dame Street. 
Agente—Messrs. Smyths and Du Bédats. 


THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED EXCEEDS 
£1,500,000. At the commencement of 1848, the Reserved and 
Guaranteed Funds were together £160,487 19s. 2d. The liability of the 
proprietors is unlimited. 


THE FIRE BUSINESS HAS STEADILY INCREASED YEAR 
BY YEAR. The duty paid to Government in 1636 was £3414; ig 
1846 it reached £1 The Premiums are moderate; the settle. 
ment of claims liberal and prompt. 

British Colonies and in foreign 
United Kingdom. 


IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, 
AND LARGE GUARANTEED BONUSES, involving no liability 
of partnership, with very are 
¢ the Company. The amount of insurances effec:ed in 1847 was 

124,878. 


CAPITAL SUMS, PAYABLE ON A FIXED FUTURE Day. 
giving to Property held under Lease for years certain, the same value 
as if it were freehold, are insured by the Company. Policies of this 
description are available for many other purposes as well, 

Full prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices or 
Agencies, and every facility and dispatch will be afforded to persons 
desirous of negotiating business. 

Applications ay Agencies accompanied with unexceptionable re- 
ferences, may to the Uflices of the Company in either 
Liverpool or henden. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


.» Chairm 











URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT may 

be CONSULTED at 224, Regent-street, from February to the 

end of June in each season. During the months of July, August, 

and Septembe rhe attends pupils at Swanage, Dorset, one of the 

healthiest watering places in the south of England, and only ten 

miles from the Wareham Station of the South-Western Railway. A 

prospectus, containing terms, he with testimonials, &., of 

cures effected during a period of 2] years, sent free of expense on 
application as above, 





ENDRIE'’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmeri¢ 
pina Soar,” r the habitual = of the toilet, is found to havt 
Y on the hande, and on the most de. 
leate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Pataouine Suavine 
peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkali we compositions. 4 - 
A more wit pam 
“Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
sta ig; and, from experience in several public sehools 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the known as 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it ae in many cases 
typhus and other antidote, 














R. ponte 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Ticusorne Srazet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





OOKS PURCHASED.—Any Person wishing 
to dispose of the whole, or a portion of their Libraries, they 
will be remunerated according to their value. 
Apply by letter, post-paid ad to A. K., 37, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, London, 





eee PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Jung 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 


Pharmacy before the Parlia- 
ealth Bili— Seventh Auniversary 


Conrents:—Evidence respectin 
mentary Committee—The Public 
of the tical Society—Address of the President—Annoal 
Report—Election of Council and nd Auditore--Diatributioa of Prises— 
Benevolent Fund Dinner—List of Wonations—Report on Dr. Jen- 
nings’s Saccharometer — Chemical Society — Anniversary Meetiug, 
&e, &e. Price 1s. 

Pubiished by 

—— an 
each, “VOLUMES I. 

JOURN. 


John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 

ome wart, Edinburgh; a ona —— Dobie. 
clotu, 

to VII, of THE Bt ttered wr TIAL 


Any Volume can be had separate. 





Just published, 
Uniform with e oa and American Editions of Dr. 
hanning’s collected Works, 


HE LIFE. and CORRESPONDENCE | é 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. Enriched wit 
= Serta. a by = Eaphew, WE WILLIAM HENRY cuax. 

’ ' Londen? John Chapman, 143, Strand. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








A a 


Shortly to be published 


COURSE OF: SIX LECT 'U RES: “— Bhortly to be Seay es 
A vive at the L AND SCIENTINIC|| THE HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA, 


ITERAR 
INSTITUTION, a "EDWARDS STREET, POR 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


. “THE MIND AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, » commencing on Turspay, the 6th of Jonz, at Four 
o'Clock, P.t., precisely ; and continued on the Sth, 10th, 13th, 15th 
and 17th of the same month.—Admission to the Course, One Guinea, 

PROGRAMME. 
Tuesday, 6th June—Powsars anv Laws or Tnovent. 

jay roma Thureday, 8th June—Rasation or Inrenixct to 
rie bow 10th June—Tenpenxcizs axp Dutins oF 
Men or Tuoveurt. 

4th Lecture, Tuesday, 13th June—Portries anv SocrarisM. 

sth Lecture, Thursday, 15th June—Pogtar anv Exoquence. 

éth Lecture, Saturday, 17th June—Natosat Agrstocaacyr. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. John Chapman, 142, Strand; and of Mr. 
Jobn Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-atreet. : 


WORKS BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF BUXTON. 
a , 
Nageeig eee eee eee icls pales Gases tke eousioliog 
‘art, seg 2s., 
A TREATISE ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
Fourth Edition, Re-written and much Eolarged. 
This Edit Sinan: Soetinn tines us double the matter of previous 
and is ee — new wok, embracing Dietetics, and all 
— pose 8v0, ‘cloth, pp- 372, price 10s, 6d., 
THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 
Also, 12mo, cloth, pp. 147, price 2s. 6d., 
BUXTON AND ITS WATERS. 
Also, in a cover, price 6d,, 
A GUIDE TO THE USE OF THE BUXTON 
WATERS. 
Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S prscoy sats OF THE EMPIRE 
OF GUYAN 


HE Reprint of this Work, with some interest- 
ing pieces from Sir W ; Rabeien’ s unpublished MSS., edited for 

THE TN LUYT SOCIETY, with Copious Notes anda iographical 
pe od by Sir ROBERT SCHOMBURGK, is now readj for delivery 








The other works in —— are:— 
The East India Voyage of Sir iddleton, from the rare edition 
f 1606. 
' ir Francis Drake his Voyage, 1595, by Thomas Maynarde, from an 
blish 
“Ts Translation “ot the Baron von Roteneis 's earl ps and curious 
a of Russia, entitled “Rerum Muscoviticarum Commentarii,” 





ission of the books are to be sent 
to Tr Road, secbechen PM aon Newport Street, Leicester Square. 





9, cloth, ee 1s., by post 1s. 6d. 
ips'To A OA HOLY LIF ,in Forms for Self- 
Examination general a a particular. By the late Rev. 
THOMAS H.B. BUND, M.A.. Priest of Chureh, 
Second Bdition, with Momels of the hatuor, 
W.J. Cleaver, Publisher, 46, Piccadilly. 


from the earliest discovery and exploration of that remarkable 
country, to the present time: including the eventful eras of Slavery, 
of the Apprenticeship, andof Emancipation. By a Creole. 


Longmen, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Just completed, 


AGSTER’S ANALYTICAL HEBREW 
AND CHALDEE LEXICON. A Parsing Dictionary of the 
entire Hebrew Language. Every word ———— with its pre- 
xes, suffixes, &c., and under every modification of or vowel- 
ling as they occur in the Sacred Text) being alphabetically } tere 
and fully analysed. Lexicography from the = Authors, Tables of 
the Paradigms, avd a copious G in which 
every single exceptional case is treated, accompany the work. 
“It is the ultimatum of Hebrew Lexicography, and will leave the 
—— who still remains ignorant of the sacred toague, abso- 
lutely without excuse.”—Churehman’s Monthly Review. 
One volume Quarto, price £2: 2s. cloth extra. 
Specimens of this and of numerous kindred works, with Prospec- 
tuses and information, will be forwarded by the Publishers free of 
expense on application. 
London; Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, 


HE APOTHEOSIS of SHAKSPEARE and 
other POEMS. By F. F. DALEY. With Illustrations by G. F. 
SARGENT. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges. Price 
Five Shillings. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. Printed and pub- 
lished by J. Brown, Kent Arms’ Office, 87, Week Street, Maidstone. 





MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On May 31st, Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN 
AUSTRALIA, during a Residence of Eight Years in the 
Interior. By HENRY WILLIAM HAYGARTH. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, 
OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY, 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





This day, small 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


ALLACY OF GHOSTS, DREAMS, AND 
OMENS: with “ Modern Instances.” Also, Stories of Witch- 
fo and | Life-in-Death. By CHARLES OLLIER, Author of 
“ Ferrers.” 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 
MR. OLLIER HAS JUST PUBLISHED MISS MOLESWORTH’S 


EWN L. 
STUMBLE ON ‘THE THRESHOLD. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Which may now be had of all Booksellers and Librari 
and Country, 





in Town 





NEW WORK. BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIVES OF CERTAIN 
~~ OF THE CHURCH IN THE FOURTH CEN- 


Kikk} 16mo, price 33, 6d., or ‘et 4s. 
Ts LES. "OF KIRKBECK; or, the Parish in 
the Fells. By the Author of Lives of the Fathers, &. &c. 

This is a series of very entertaining and very instructive tales— 
oli, that is, not merely to amuse, but to convey both moral and 
religious we We heartily and unreservedly commend the little 
work.” —Osford Herald. 

W. J. Cleaver, Publisher, 46, Piccadilly, 





Sanctioned by the Right Rev. Dr. ee. ant Dedieated, by 
permission, to Dr. LINGAR, 
Just published, royal 12mo, pp. 970, _ 12s, 6d., 


MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HIS- 
TORY; beg with Maps, Engravings, and Statistical, 
Chronological,’ and Genealogieal Tables. By the Rev. THOMAS 
FLANAGAN, Protease at St. Mary's College, Oscott. 
“What is it that hath been? the same thing — at . 
ccLgs. i.9. 
Published by T. Jones, 63, Paternoster Row, London; and sold by 
Bell, Birmingham ; Lynch, Manchester; and Duffy, Dublin. 


sot LETTERS. 
Published this day, price 8vo; and 9s., 4to, extra cloth, 
Aber AUTHORSHIP. # She La OF 
8 elucidated, i: 


hical M ir of 
kin he Barré, M.P, or yay 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.8.A., &e. 
With Portraits of Lord Shelburne, John Dunning, Lord Ashburton, 
and Colonel Barré, M.P., from a picture by Sir Joshaa Reynolds. 


Printed for the Author, Burton Street ; and published by J. R 
Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. pics . 


Boky's STANDARD LIBRARY FOR 


JUNE. Vol. 36, ‘s Hi 
which completes ay se History of the Popes, Vol. III., 
t volumes are: Lamartine’s History of the Girondi - 
Goethe's ‘hy Autobiog» Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and i . 
alte piaborough. |W hy eo ly on Ve Common Prayer. Machi: 











M8; BOGUE begs to acquaint the British 


Public S Vt is ic pen pre os rath tec, a 


To any emai “p aoe within the National Debt. Application 
should be made early at No. 86, FLEET STREET. 





SIR DAVID WILKIE. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 6s. 


RACTICAL ESSAYS on ART; with an 

Enquiry into the Principles and Practice of the ‘ate Sir David 

Wilkie. By JOHN BURNET, Author of “ Hints on Painting.” With 

a Fac-simile of the Original Sketch of Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pensioners.” 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 





MR, ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORKS. 


HE FLIRT, her Natural History, Habits, and 
nega By ALBERT SMITH. Profusely Lilustrated, 


3rd edit. 1 
* one GENT. 6th edition. 1s. 
THE BALLET-GIRL. 4th edition. 1s, 
STUCK-UP PEOPLE. 4th edition. 1s. 
THE IDLER UPON TOWN. 2nd edition, 1s. 
A BOWL OF PUNCH. 2nd edition. 1s, 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street ; and sold everywhere. 





SKETCHES OF LONDON LIFE, 
Now ready, with Three Plates, beautifully tinted, price 1s. 
AVARNI in LONDON. Edited by ALBERT 


SMITH. Part 3 contains — 


The Crossing Sweeper...... by Albert Smith. 
Carmen and Coal-Heavers.. by Thomas Miller. 
The Orange Girl............ by an Old Playgoer. 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 





PROFESSOR LIBRI. 
This day is published price One Shilling, 


RESONSE DE M. LIBRI au Reggett de M. 
BOUCLY, publié dans “Le Monirevn Unxiversex” du 





19 Mars, 1848. 

Pm i hed ct; Heke and pe ; Barthes — Great 
arlborou, treet; Pic! rering, ‘iccadilly; Rodd, G ‘ewport 

Street; cat other Bookse! sg i 


NEW° WORKS. 


Just published. 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL 


WAR. By Capt. E. JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, Translated 
by the Hon, Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols. post 6vo, 18s. 


IRELAND and the CHANNEL 


ISLAN DS; on, Remedy for Ireland. By CHARLES LE QUESNE, 
sq. BY, 4 


THE LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGL@-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. H. SOAMES. 8vo, 14s. 


Iv. 
The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S -Work 


on ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by C. H. COTTRELL, Esq. 
Vol. 1. Svo, Illustrations, 28s. 


ADOLPH ERMAN’S TRAVELS in 


SIBERIA. Translated by W.D. COOLEY. 2 vols. Map, 31s. 64, 


Sir THOMAS MITCHELL'S TRA- 


VELS in TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 8vo. Maps, Plates, &c. 21s. 


Dr. GEORGE MOORE'S New Work: 


MAN AND HI8 MOTIVES.’ Post 6vo, 9s. 


MATUTINA: MORNING MEDI- 


TATIONS. By the Rev. GEORGE RENAUD, M.A, Fecap. 8vo, 58 


The DANGERS and DUTIES of the 


TIMES: a Sermon. By the Rev.G. W. BRAMELD, M.A. 8yo, 1s. 


The SKETCHES. By the Authors of 


‘Gertrade,’ ‘The King’s Messengers,’ and ‘Hawkstone.’ Feap. Avo 
tes, 8s, 


xt. 
SPECIMENS of the FEMALE 
POETS of GREAT BRITAIN. By 1 ROWTON. | 


Mrs. SLATER’S “SCHOOL CHRO- 


NOLOGY: SENTENTIZ CHRONOLOGICZ. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 


WORKS in all yey oo of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Corrected to Jan. 1, 1848. 


MESMERISM and its OPPONENTS. 


By the Rev. G. SANDBY, M.A. Second Edition. 16mo, 5s, 


Dr. TODD'S CYCLOPADIA of 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXXI. 8vo, Woodcuts, 58, 








Nearly ready. 
Mr. T. C. BANFIELD’S SIX LEC« 


TURES on the ORGANISATION of INDUSTRY. 2nd Rdition, 
8vo. 
xVII. 


The BUSINESS of LIFE. By Miss 


SINCLAIR, Author of ‘The Journey of Life,’ &e. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


The CLOSING SCENE. By the 


Author of ‘ Self-8acrifice’and ‘The Bishop’s Daughter.’ Feap. 8vo. 


SHARON TURNER'S SACRED 
a 5 Edited by the Rey. 8. TURNER. 


LETTERS of LOUIS XIV. and 


WILLIAM IIL, and their MINISTERS, Edited by P, GRIMBLOT. 
2 vols, 8vo. 


xxi. 
The DOCTOR, &c. Complete in One 
po. ae by the Rev.J. W. WARTER. Square crown 810 


Mrs. JAMESON’S Work on SACRED 
and LEGENDARY ART. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, Illustrations, 
KXIIt. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S SCHOOL 


EDITION of the ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 12mo, 


Dr. JAMES COPLAND’S DIC. 
TIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. Part XIII. 8vo. 


Lonpon: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, AND 





LoneMans. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF “RIENZIJ,” “EUGENE ARAM,” 
“THE LAST OF THE BARONS,” &c. 


On the 9th of June will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. : 


HAROLD: THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
An Pistorical Romance. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
Author of “Eugene Aram,” “Rienzi,” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Orders should be immediately forwarded to the Booksellers to secure the punctual delivery of this work on 
the day of publication. 
*,* Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, 
and all the principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom, 





Now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 2/. 2s. 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S 


CONTINUATION OF MILLS’ HISTORY OF INDIA, 
From 1805 ro 1835. 


MILLS’ HISTORY .OF BRITISH INDIA, 
WITH PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S 
NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND CONTINUATION, 
9 vols. 8vo, price 6/. 6s., 
Can be ordered through any Bookseller. 
JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE: 


OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume First. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. with a Portrait. 


“There is no one of-our ennobled families the history of which can be long pursued without conducting 
us over the whole field of English society. All of them have been mixed up in every possible way with 
every'rank of the people. In some instances, the oldest and highest of them have gradually sunk, or been 
suddenly thrown down to the humblest social position; in other cases, the stream of descent has flowed for 
ages in the obscurest channel, and the heir to a coronet has been found in the descendant of generations of 
peasants or mechanics.”—Extract from Preface. 





DIARY AND NOTES OF 


HORACE TEMPLETON, ESQ, 
Late Secretary of Legation at 


Two vols. post Svo, 21s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LATE DANIEL 0’CONNELL. 


BY W. J. O’NEIL DAUNT, ESQ. 
In two vols, post 8¥0, 21s. 


“ Every line will interest the majority of Irish readers, and a very 
large portion will be eagerly read by Englishmen.”— Observer. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
With anew Preteen we fete snd Wn ween by 
Crown S90, cloth, 5s. 


of Mr. Charles Dickens,) 
THREE PORTRAITS OF 


KATE NICKLEBY, ’TILDA PRICE, 
AND MADELINE BRAY, 


FROM PAINTINGS BY FRANK STONE, 
TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
CHEAP EDITION OF “ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,” 
ENGRAVED BY EDWARD FINDEN. 
Price 1s.,in a Wrapper. 


TEN MINUTES’ READING OF 

PLAIN OBSERVATIONS UPON CANALS 
AND NAVIGABLE RIVERS, 

Showing their vast import , Agricul I, Politieal, and 





Commercial, 

AND UPON THE QUESTION OF 

THE NATIONAL DEFENCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


By GEORGE BEADON, Commander R.N. 
8v0, sewed, 28. 6d, 








New Burlington Street, June 3, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will publish during the present month the 
following important New Works. 


I. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


Ts FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE Fikst, 

Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
[On the 1th inst, 


Tm. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, and numerous other 


Iliustrations. 
A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, from the 


foundation of their Soeiety by Pope Paul III., to its 

up! sion by Pope Clement XIV.; their missions throughout the 
world; with their revival and present state. 

By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of “ The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family.” 
[On the 15th inst, 
II. 

In 2 vols, demy Svo, with Portraits of the Countess of Ossory and of 
Lady Holland, Wife of Stephen, second Lord Holland. 


HARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of ENG. 
LISH SOCIETY, POLITICS AND LITERATURE; com. 
prised in a Series of Letters to THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY, 
By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
[Now Ready, 
Iv. 
Under the Sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and 
dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
N RRATIVE of the EXPEDITION sent 
y Her Majesty’s Government to the RIVER NIGER, in 
the Years 1841—42, with an account of Feraando Po, and the other 
# in the Bight of Biafra. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N,, F.R.S., &c., Late Com. 
1. R. H.{THOMSON, in hen aed BN 7 
. R. -D., &e., . of the Officers 
, of the Expedition. bs P 


Vv. 
New Work, by the Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AMYMONE; 
A Romance of the Reign of Pericles, 
By MISS E. LYNN, 
Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian.” 


VIL 
Tn post Svo, with Wood Engravings by George Measom, 


NASOLOGY; 


BEING HINTS TOWARDS A SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION 
OF NOSES. 


By SLAWKENBERGIUS, Jonson. 
{Now Ready. 


VII. 
MR. CURLING’S NEW ROMANCE. 
In 3 vols, post Svo. 


SHAKSPERE, 


THE POET, THE ACTOR, THE LOVER, AND THE MAN. 


A Romance. 

By HENRY CURLING, 
Author of “John of England,” &c, [Now Ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


WITH PORTRAITS OF DONIZETTI AND MIRABEAU. 
The Jonz Noman, Price Half-a-crown, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


Contains; 
GATEANO DONIZETTI, 
With a Portrait. 
Republican Manners. By the | Robert Emmett and Arthur Ayl- 
“Flaneur in Paris.” mer; or, Dublin in 1803. By 
The Decisive Battles of the | W. H. Maxwell, Author of 
World. No. VI. Battle of “ Stories of Waterloo.” ‘ 
Valmy. By Professor Creasy. Rattery Brown ; or the Privateer’s 
The- Fairy Cup. By Alfred | Carousal. By Robert Postans. 
Crowquill. Gossip from Paris. By Mrs. Percy 
The Danish Seaman’s Song. | Sinnett. 
e German’s Fatherland. 
FRANCE AND HER NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES. 
a Warp. 
With a Portrait of Mirabeau. s 
A Journey from Shiraz to the | Notes of a Trip from Lisbon to 
Persian Gulf, With anaccount | Andalusia, and to the Const 
of Gazelle-Hunting on the | of Morocco. By Prince Lowea- 
Plain of Bushire. By the Hon. stein. 


u Severe. Memoirs oa Danang of the 
2 le y ighteent tury. 
~ Mand to Bath. By Green Eighteenth Cen | by 
Career of Louis Philippe as a 
Soverei; 





The Praises of C 
Cuthbert Bede. 


ign. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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